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Introduction  to  the 
Food  Services  Grouping 


The  technological  studies  curriculum  guideline 
consists  of  three  parts:  Part  A:  Policy  for 
Program  Planning ,  Part  B,  which  is  structured 
into  ten  subject  groupings,  and  Part  C: 

Ontario  Academic  Courses  ( OACs ).  Part  A 
provides  essential  background  for  the  planning 
of  all  courses  in  technological  studies.  The 
following  three  sections  in  Part  A  are  espe¬ 
cially  important  in  this  regard:  “The  Aims  of 
Technological  Studies”,  “Program  Require¬ 
ments”,  and  “Course  Planning  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Level”  (including  the  evaluation  of 
both  student  achievement  and  the  program). 
The  ten  subject  groupings  of  Part  B  are  listed 
in  the  Appendix  of  this  document,  along  with 
the  individual  subjects  and  authorized  courses. 
Each  subject  grouping  in  Part  B  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  separate  component. 

Subject  grouping 

This  document  is  designated  as  Module  1  of 
the  food  services  grouping.  The  grouping 
includes  four  subjects:  baking;  food  prepara¬ 
tion  -  commercial;  food  preparation  -  domes¬ 
tic;  and  restaurant  services.  Additional 
modules  for  this  grouping  will  appear  in  the 
future. 

Students  may  enrol  in  courses  derived  from 
this  document  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  For 
most  students,  the  courses  will  be  their  initial 
introduction  to  the  occupational  areas  within 
the  food  services  grouping.  For  some,  enrol¬ 
ment  will  be  the  first  step  towards  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  as  a  baker,  cook,  or  meat  cutter. 

For  others,  it  will  be  an  introduction  to  other 
occupations  in  commercial  food  services,  such 
as  waiter  or  waitress.  For  many,  it  will  lead 
to  postsecondary  studies.  While  each  of  the 
four  subjects  outlined  in  this  document  deals 
with  unique  content,  each  also  involves  ba¬ 
sic  concepts  that  are  common  to  the  subject 
grouping.  For  career-planning  purposes,  stu¬ 
dents  taking  courses  under  any  of  these  four 
subjects  should  gain  some  insight  into  the 
other  subjects. 

Subject  sections 

Separate  sections  are  provided  in  each  subject 
for  planning  basic  and  general  level  courses. 
Each  section  includes  aims  and  suggestions  to 
assist  teachers  with  course  planning.  Courses 
must  include  the  skills  and  knowledge  outlined 


as  core  content  for  each  section.  This  core 
content  is  identified  in  chart  form.  All  of  the 
core  content  indicated  for  a  particular  level 
of  difficulty  must  be  included,  either  in  one 
course  or  in  the  sequence  of  courses  for  the 
division. 

Although  in  many  cases  the  core  content  for 
the  different  grades  and  levels  of  difficulty 
is  derived  from  the  same  units,  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  treatment  of  this  content  material 
will  vary  according  to  the  grade  and  level 
of  the  course.  It  is  expected  that  the  content 
will  be  developed  to  a  depth  that  is  appropriate 
to  each  level  of  difficulty  and  that  teaching 
strategies,  projects,  and  evaluation  methods 
will  reflect  both  the  level  of  difficulty  and  the 
grade  for  which  the  course  is  planned. 

Course  objectives 

All  courses  in  this  module  will  be  planned  to 
achieve  specific  objectives,  which  should  be 
based  on  the  aims  for  courses  at  the  basic  and 
general  levels.  The  nature  of  the  core  aims 
is  such  that  teachers  can  set  learning  objectives 
for  each  aim  according  to  the  grade  and  ability 
of  the  students.  The  depth  and  breadth  of 
students’  knowledge  and  skill  competence, 
with  respect  to  the  core  learning,  will  increase 
through  successive  courses. 

Together,  the  core  aims,  learning  objectives, 
and  core  content  constitute  the  essential  learn¬ 
ing  for  a  course.  Any  remaining  course  time 
can  be  structured  to  amplify  the  core  learning 
and/or  enrich  the  course  with  optional  con¬ 
tent.  Additional  topics  that  are  appropriate  to 
particular  objectives  and  course  themes  may 
be  selected  from  the  section  entitled  “Course 
Content  for  the  Food  Services  Grouping”, 
at  the  end  of  this  module,  or  from  the  course 
content  listed  at  the  end  of  any  other  module 
in  Part  B. 

Course  content  (charts) 

Charts  are  used  to  specify  the  core  content, 
by  division  and  level  of  difficulty,  for  each 
subject  in  the  food  services  grouping.  The 
content  units  listed  on  the  charts  correspond 
to  the  numbered  items  listed  in  “Course  Con¬ 
tent  for  the  Food  Services  Grouping”.  The 
letters  a,  b,  c,  and  so  on  represent  subunits  of 
the  content  units. 
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Chart  4.1.9  provides  a  summary  of  the  core 
content  for  all  courses  in  the  food  services 
grouping.  This  summary  chart  is  intended  to 
provide  a  convenient  means  of  identifying 
what  should  be  taught,  comparing  core  content 
requirements  for  different  levels  of  difficulty 
in  a  subject,  and  identifying  content  that  sub¬ 
jects  have  in  common. 

Program  and  course  planning 

The  total  time  of  the  course  or  sequence  of 
courses  offered  in  a  subject  at  either  level  of 
difficulty  over  the  two-year  period  of  Grades  9 
and  10  or  Grades  1 1  and  12  must  be  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  55  hours.  Where  the  total  time  avail¬ 
able  to  the  courses  in  the  two-year  period 
exceeds  1 10  hours,  additional  content  will 
have  to  be  included  to  supplement  the  core 
learning.  The  additional  topics  that  are  selected 
must  support  the  course  objectives.  These 
topics  may  be  selected  from  units  listed  in 
“Course  Content  for  the  Food  Services 
Grouping”.  Topics  from  units  appropriate  to 
particular  course  themes  may  also  be  selected 
from  the  content  for  related  subject  groupings. 
For  example,  content  from  floral  design  in 
the  horticulture  component  may  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  restaurant  services  program 
if  floral  arrangements  is  selected  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  topic. 

Where  schools  offer  courses  in  two  or  more 
subjects  of  this  grouping,  there  is  a  need 
to  structure  the  courses  to  avoid  significant 
overlaps  in  course  content.  Although  two  such 
courses  may  mutually  reinforce  basic  con¬ 
cepts  in  food  services,  the  types  of  materials, 
equipment,  and  shop  challenges  that  students 
experience  in  each  course  should  reflect  appli¬ 
cations  commonly  associated  with  the  particu¬ 
lar  subject  field.  The  student  who  successfully 
completes  courses  in  two  subjects  of  this 
grouping  should  have  an  increased  awareness 
of  the  types  of  occupational  activities,  work¬ 
ing  materials,  and  equipment  associated  with 
each  subject  as  well  as  a  feeling  for  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  subjects  and  for  future 
trends  in  the  field. 

Bi-level  and  bi-grade  classes 

Classes  that  combine  groups  of  students  taking 
courses  at  different  levels  of  difficulty  (e.g., 
baking,  basic  and  general  levels)  or  at  different 


grade  levels  (e.g.,  restaurant  services,  Grades 
1 1  and  12)  are  likely  to  become  more  com¬ 
mon.  Although  the  teaching  strategies  and 
techniques  for  assessing  student  progress  in 
bi-level  and  bi-grade  classes  may  present  some 
special  challenges  to  the  teacher,  the  extra 
effort  is  worthwhile:  by  combining  classes, 
schools  can  offer  courses  that  would  otherwise 
be  impractical  because  of  small  enrolments. 


Teaching  strategies  that  work  well  in  bi-level 
classes  recognize  the  fundamental  differences 
in  course  requirements  for  students  at  the 
two  levels.  Common  lessons  should  be  concise 
and  focus  on  practical  aspects  of  the  subject. 
Practical  assignments  should  lead  to  indepen¬ 
dent  studies  that  develop  knowledge  and  skill 
at  the  appropriate  level  of  difficulty.  Supple¬ 
mentary  lessons  should  be  short,  should  have 
different  emphases  for  the  two  levels,  and 
should  lead  to  practical  activities  that  are  dif¬ 
ferent  for  the  two  groups.  Successful  strate¬ 
gies  involve  students  in  self-directed  work  and 
research  projects  of  a  limited  length.  Group 
activity  in  a  simulated  work  environment  can 
both  reinforce  subject  content  and  develop 
social  skills  such  as  co-operation  and 
responsibility. 


Evaluation 

Courses  based  on  this  module  are  to  a  large 
extent  skills  oriented.  As  students  acquire 
these  skills,  they  are  motivated  to  acquire  re¬ 
lated  knowledge  and  develop  desirable  atti¬ 
tudes  and  understanding.  The  skills  are  reflected 
in  the  performance  objectives  set  by  the  teacher 
when  planning  the  course.  It  is  against  these 
performance  objectives  (which  set  the  expected 
standards  of  achievement  for  the  particular 
grade  and  level  of  difficulty  of  the  course)  that 
student  achievement  is  measured. 


Evaluation  of  student  achievement  in  skill 
development  involves  assessment  of  both  the 
process  and  the  product  of  the  skill.  Checklists 
are  commonly  used  to  identify  the  operational 
steps  of  the  process,  whether  it  is  preparing 
a  particular  food  item  or  performing  a  particu¬ 
lar  restaurant  service.  Significant  aspects  of 
the  completed  product  or  service  are  identified 
and  commonly  assessed  with  rating  scales. 
When  the  checklists  and  rating  scales  are 
available  to  students,  they  can  use  them  for 
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self-evaluation  as  they  strive  for  acceptable 
standards  of  competence.  Comparisons  of  the 
teacher’s  evaluation  of  a  skill  and  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  self-evaluation  can  often  clarify  the  stan¬ 
dards  that  are  expected.  Performance  tests  are 
a  valid  and  effective  method  for  assessing 
the  achievement  of  a  skill. 

The  success  students  have  in  acquiring  theo¬ 
retical  knowledge  and  understanding  in  food 
services  courses  can  be  assessed  through  tests 
and  examinations.  A  variety  of  assessment 
techniques,  including  short  oral  tests,  objective 
tests  (e.g.,  true-false  and  multiple-choice), 
short-answer  completion,  and  regular  question- 
and-answer  tests,  should  be  applied  in  the 
evaluation  process.  Written  tests  should  be 
designed  to  suit  the  reading  and  writing  levels 
of  the  students.  The  vocabulary  used  in  the 
test  questions  should  reflect  that  used  in  the 
classroom.  Although  students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  write  answers  in  proper  sentence 
form,  questions  and  answers  that  involve  dia¬ 
grams  are  effective  assessment  instruments 
in  technological  studies. 

The  development  of  desirable  attitudes  and 
the  ability  to  combine  skill  and  knowledge 
successfully  in  practical  work  tasks  are  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  students  in  their  planning  and 
implementation  of  projects,  work  assignments, 
and  problem-solving  activities.  Teacher  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  student’s  progress  on  such  as¬ 
signments  is  a  valid  technique  for  assessing 
progress  in  these  areas. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  ways  of  evaluating 
students’  achievement  in  a  food  services 
course  is  by  observing  their  work  each  day. 
Students  should  be  made  aware  that  this  form 
of  assessment  is  being  used,  and  there  should 
be  frequent  discussions  between  the  teacher 
and  each  student  about  the  student’s  progress. 
Some  of  the  factors  that  the  teacher  should 
watch  for  and  evaluate  are  organizational 
skills,  hygienic  practices,  skill  mastery,  safety 
precautions,  efficiency,  ability  to  clean  up, 
co-operation,  and  leadership.  Often  a  student 
knows  how  to  perform  a  given  task  but  has 


difficulty  in  communicating  this  knowledge  in 
writing.  Asking  the  student  to  perform  the 
task  is  often  the  best  way  to  determine  whether 
the  student  knows  how.  Evaluation  should 
be  as  non-threatening  as  possible. 

Additional  comments  about  the  evaluation  of 
student  achievement  and  some  suggestions 
related  to  the  evaluation  of  programs  in  tech¬ 
nological  studies  are  outlined  on  page  24  of 
Technological  Studies,  Part  A:  Policy  for 
Program  Planning. 

Computer  software 

As  computers  and  appropriate  software  be¬ 
come  available  to  schools,  opportunities  for 
students  to  successfully  accomplish  indepen¬ 
dent  study  activities  will  increase.  The  confi¬ 
dence  gained  through  these  experiences  is 
particularly  important  to  young  people,  who 
can  expect  to  face  a  working  life  characterized 
by  changing  technology  and  the  constant  need 
to  update  their  skill  and  knowledge. 

The  effective  use  of  computer  programs  as 
learning  tools  in  the  classroom  can  require  ad¬ 
justments  in  teaching  strategies.  Students  con¬ 
tinue  to  need  hands-on  experiences  with  the 
materials,  tools,  and  equipment  associated 
with  courses  in  this  grouping,  but  computer 
programs  applied  at  appropriate  times  can  help 
the  teacher  to  teach,  reinforce,  review,  and 
test  the  associated  learning. 

Students  should  also  have  opportunities  to 
become  aware  of  the  various  tasks  that  com¬ 
puter  technology  performs  in  the  food  services 
field.  Visits  to  production  and  service  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  training  centres  can  show  students 
how  computer  technology  is  used  to  access, 
record,  and  process  information  as  well  as 
to  control  some  food  production  operations. 
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Baking 

Intermediate  Division  i 

( Grades  9  and  10) 


Courses  in  this  subject  are  intended  to  intro¬ 
duce  students  to  the  trade  of  baker.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  should  be  provided  for  students  to 
experience  a  wide  range  of  baking  techniques 
and  to  develop  skills  such  as  mixing,  blend¬ 
ing,  baking,  and  finishing  a  variety  of  baked 
goods  in  quantity. 

The  exploratory  opportunities  in  this  field  can 
prepare  students  for  entry  into,  and  further 
training  in,  a  variety  of  occupations  ranging 
from  the  trades  of  junior  baker  and  baker 
to  related  occupations  in  sales,  marketing,  and 
production  of  baked  goods.  They  also  lead 
to  knowledge  and  skills  for  personal  use  in  a 
subject  medium  that  has  a  wide  scope  for 
creative  endeavour. 

Students  who  continue  into  Senior  Division 
baking  courses  that  are  registered  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Linkage  program  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  training  credits  that  provide 
partial  exemption  from  the  in-school  course 


work  required  for  apprenticeship  in  the  baking 
trade.  Information  on  this  program  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  directors  of  the  regional  offices 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Courses  in  baking  are  authorized  for  Grades  9 
and  10  at  basic  and  general  levels  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  Chart  4.1.1  identifies  the  core  content 
for  these  levels.  The  aims  and  suggestions  for 
designing  courses  at  these  levels  are  provided 
in  the  sections  that  follow  the  chart. 

The  amount  of  in-school  time  allotted  for 
Intermediate  Division  baking  courses  may 
vary,  depending  on  local  requirements,  from  a 
minimum  of  approximately  55  hours  over  a 
two-year  period  to  a  maximum  of  220  hours 
per  year.  If  only  the  minimum  time  is  avail¬ 
able,  then  some  of  the  core  content  will  nec¬ 
essarily  be  given  superficial  treatment.  It  is 
suggested  that  fuller  treatment  be  given  to 
those  core  items  related  to  safety,  sanitation, 
hygiene,  trade  regulations,  basic  shop  prac¬ 
tices,  pastries,  and  quick  breads. 


Chart  4.1.1 

Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Core  Content  for 

Basic 

General 

Baking 

1.  Sanitation  and  trade  regulations 

a 

ad 

Intermediate  Division 
(Grades  9  and  10) 

2.  Safety 

a 

abc 

3.  Basic  shop  practices 

ab 

ab 

5.  Opportunities  in  the  food  services  industry 

b 

6.  Pastries 

a 

a 

7.  Yeast  goods 

a 

b 

8.  Quick  breads 

a 

a 

9.  Cakes 

a 

a 

10.  Cookies 

a 

a 

11.  Fillings 

a 

ab 

12.  Icing  cakes 

a 

ab 

53.  Soft  desserts 

a 

55.  Dairy  products 

a 

See  “ Course  Content  for  the  Food  Services  Grouping” ,  beginning  on  page  36,  for  description 
of  the  subunits  a,  b,  c,  etc. 
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Basic  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  basic  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFB1B 
for  Grade  9  and  TFB2B  for  Grade  10. 


Aims 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 

will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  pride  and  confidence  in  their  abili¬ 
ties; 

-  develop  co-operative  attitudes  towards  their 
colleagues  and  supervisors; 

-  acquire  elementary  skills  and  knowledge  of 
baking; 

-  properly  use  a  variety  of  tools,  utensils,  and 
equipment  commonly  used  in  the  food  ser¬ 
vices  industry; 


-  be  introduced  to  the  requirements  outlined 
in  relevant  sections  of  the  Public  Health 
Act; 

-  learn  and  practise  safe  working  habits  and 
procedures  in  a  baking  shop; 

-  acquire  knowledge  of  careers  and  further 
training  opportunities  in  the  baking  industry 
and  a  perspective  on  the  place  of  this  indus¬ 
try  within  the  wider  food  services  field. 


Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


In  dealing  with  the  content  of  unit  2,  teachers 
should  introduce  special  safety  rules  related 
to  specific  materials,  equipment,  and  environ¬ 
mental  situations  when  the  appropriate  cir¬ 
cumstances  arise.  General  baking  shop  safety, 
and  the  responsibility  of  every  student  in  this 
regard,  should  be  discussed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  course  and  closely  followed  throughout 
the  course. 

At  the  basic  level  of  difficulty,  students  should 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  various  types  of 
flours  and  shortenings.  This  knowledge  can  be 
linked  to  the  identification  and  correct  use  of 
utensils  such  as  wooden  spoons,  spatulas, 
wire  whips,  flour  sifters,  and  knives. 

For  courses  at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty, 
practice  in  simple  recipe  conversions  and  in 
the  estimation  of  costs  is  useful  reinforcement 
of  the  computational  skills  that  students  will 
require.  Practical  skills  in  the  measurement 
of  volume  and  mass  (using  specialized  tech¬ 
niques  for  dry  and  wet  measurement)  and  in  the 
reading  of  temperature  scales  can  be  related  to 
the  students’  science  studies. 


Grade  9  and  10  courses  should  be  exploratory 
in  nature,  providing  as  wide  a  range  of  core 
learning  experiences  as  possible  within  the 
course  time  allotted.  Students  taking  these 
courses  should  also  acquire  some  perspective 
on  the  place  of  the  baking  industry  within 
the  broad  field  of  food  services. 

Catering  contracts  and  show  competitions,  as 
well  as  special  events  such  as  Christmas  and 
Easter,  or  major  school  functions  such  as 
banquets,  can  serve  as  themes  to  structure  stu¬ 
dent  learning  activities  in  all  courses.  Themes 
based  on  ethnic  specialties  can  also  stimulate 
a  high  level  of  interest  among  students. 

Opportunities  to  create  baking  displays  should 
be  provided  periodically.  It  is  important 
also  to  have  displays  that  focus  on  career 
opportunities. 


) 
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General  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  general  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFB1G 
for  Grade  9  and  TFB2G  for  Grade  10. 


Aims 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  pride  and  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  acquire  and  demonstrate  skills  related 

to  the  baking  industry; 

-  develop  co-operative  attitudes  towards  work 
with  colleagues  and  supervisors; 

-  acquire  fundamental  skills  and  knowledge 
associated  with  baking; 


-  recognize  and  properly  use  a  variety  of 
equipment,  utensils,  and  tools  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  food  and  baking; 

-  be  introduced  to  appropriate  sections  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  outlining  requirements 
related  to  commercial  baking; 

-  learn  and  practise  safe  working  habits; 

-  acquire  knowledge  of  careers  and  further 
training  opportunities  in  the  baking  industry 
and  a  perspective  on  the  place  of  this  area 
within  the  wider  food  services  field. 


Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


The  theory  related  to  bakery  chemistry,  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  fermentation  should  be  treated  in 
greater  depth  at  higher  difficulty  and  grade 
levels.  The  acquisition  by  students  of  this  the¬ 
oretical  knowledge  should  be  an  objective  of 
each  course  at  the  general  level  of  difficulty. 
Students  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  types  of  flours,  shortenings,  dairy 
products,  sugar,  salt,  and  leavening  agents. 
The  correct  use  of  various  tools  and  utensils 
commonly  used  in  a  commercial  bakery  should 
be  stressed. 

For  courses  at  the  general  level  of  difficulty, 
practice  in  quantitative  conversions  of  recipes 
and  in  methods  of  costing  bakery  products 
provides  useful  reinforcement  of  the  computa¬ 
tional  skills  that  students  will  require. 

The  sale  of  baked  goods  provides  good  practi¬ 
cal  experience  and  helps  students  learn  to 
complete  projects  in  time  to  meet  deadlines. 
Such  activities  also  give  students  a  sense 
of  pride,  by  placing  a  monetary  value  on  their 
work. 


Suggestions  outlined  in  the  preceding  section 
for  the  basic  level  may  be  adapted  to  courses 
planned  for  the  general  level.  Content  can 
be  treated  at  greater  depth  in  general  level 
courses  than  in  basic  level  courses.  In  a  bi¬ 
level  class,  independent  study  of  enrichment 
topics  can  be  an  effective  technique  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  take  the  course  at  the  general  level. 

The  training  profile  for  the  trade  of  baker, 
available  through  the  provincial  Linkage  pro¬ 
gram,  provides  specific  performance  objec¬ 
tives  and  criteria  and  is  a  useful  resource  for 
the  baking  teacher  when  planning  these  initial 
courses. 

General  safety  in  a  commercial  or  institutional 
bakery  should  be  discussed  in  greater  depth 
at  this  level  of  difficulty. 
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Baking 

Senior  Division 
(Grades  11  and  12) 


Courses  in  baking  are  intended  to  introduce 
students  to  the  trade  of  baker.  Students  should 
experience  a  wide  range  of  baking  techniques, 
should  develop  skills  such  as  mixing,  blend¬ 
ing,  baking,  and  finishing  a  variety  of  baked 
goods  in  quantity,  and  should  acquire  insights 
into  employment  and  further  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  trade.  These  courses  can  prepare 
students  for  entry  into,  and  further  training 
in,  a  variety  of  occupations  ranging  from  jun¬ 
ior  baker,  baker,  and  pastry  chef  to  related 
occupations  in  sales,  marketing,  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  baked  goods.  Baking  provides  a  wide 
scope  for  creative  endeavour  and  personal 
use. 

Students  who  take  courses  that  are  registered 
in  the  provincial  Linkage  program  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  earn  training  credits  that 
provide  partial  exemption  from  the  in-school 
course  work  required  for  apprenticeship  in  the 
baking  trade.  Information  on  this  program  is 


available  from  the  directors  of  the  regional 
offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Courses  in  baking  are  authorized  for  Grades 
1 1  and  12  at  basic  and  general  levels  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  Chart  4.1.2  identifies  the  core  content 
for  these  levels.  The  aims  and  suggestions  for 
designing  courses  at  these  levels  are  provided 
in  the  sections  that  follow  the  chart. 

The  amount  of  in-school  time  allotted  for 
Senior  Division  baking  courses  may  vary, 
depending  on  local  requirements,  from  a  min¬ 
imum  of  approximately  55  hours  over  a  two- 
year  period  to  a  maximum  of  330  hours  per 
year.  If  only  the  minimum  time  is  available, 
then  some  of  the  core  content  will  necessarily 
be  given  superficial  treatment.  It  is  suggested 
that  fuller  treatment  be  given  to  those  core 
items  related  to  safety,  sanitation,  hygiene, 
trade  regulations,  basic  shop  practices,  pas¬ 
tries,  yeast  goods,  and  quick  breads. 


Chart  4.1.2 
Core  Content  for 
Baking 

Senior  Division 
(Grades  11  and  12) 


Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Basic 

General 

1 .  Sanitation  and  trade  regulations 

d 

be 

2.  Safety 

ac 

a 

3.  Basic  shop  practices 

ad 

ade 

4.  Planning  of  work 

b 

ab 

5.  Opportunities  in  the  food  services  industry 

be 

d 

6.  Pastries 

b 

c 

7.  Yeast  goods 

a 

b 

8.  Quick  breads 

b 

9.  Cakes 

b 

c 

10.  Cookies 

b 

c 

11.  Fillings 

b 

c 

12.  Icing  cakes 

b 

c 

16.  Egg  cookery 

a 

a 

26.  Diet  cookery 

a 

27.  Basic  nutrition 

a 

a 

29.  Storage  and  receiving 

a 

Baking 


i 


Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Basic 

General 

41.  Freezing  techniques 

b 

50.  Food  management 

a 

51.  Canada’s  Food  Guide 

a 

a 

53.  Soft  desserts 

a 

55.  Dairy  products 

a 

56.  Fruit  preparation 

a 

b 

See  “Course  Content  for  the  Food  Services  Grouping” ,  beginning  on  page  36,  for  description 
of  the  subunits  a,  b,  c,  etc. 


Basic  Level 


Aims 


Course  codes  assigned  to  basic  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFB3B 
for  Grade  1 1  and  TFB4B  for  Grade  12. 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 

will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  pride  and  confidence  in  their 
abilities; 

-  develop  co-operative  attitudes  towards  their 
colleagues  and  supervisors; 

-  acquire  the  rudiments  of  baking; 

-  recognize,  select,  and  use  appropriately  the 
major  equipment,  utensils,  and  tools  com¬ 
monly  used  in  a  commercial  bake  shop; 

-  develop  knowledge,  understanding,  and  skill 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  and  other  legislation  related  to 
personal  cleanliness  and  sanitary  conditions 
for  equipment,  supplies,  and  working  areas; 


_ ( 

-  learn  and  practise  safe  working  habits  and 
procedures  as  they  apply  in  a  commercial 
bake  shop; 

-  become  involved  in  co-operative  education 
placement  in  the  bakery  industry; 

-  qualify  for  apprenticeship  credit  through  the 
Linkage  program; 

-  acquire  knowledge  of  careers  and  further 
training  opportunities  in  the  baking  industry 
and  a  perspective  on  the  place  of  this  area 
within  the  wider  food  services  field. 


Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


Special  safety  rules  related  to  specific  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  environmental  situations 
should  be  introduced  by  the  teacher  when 
the  appropriate  circumstances  arise.  General 
safety  in  a  commercial  or  institutional  bake 
shop,  and  the  responsibility  of  every  student 
in  this  regard,  should  be  discussed  early  in 
the  course  and  followed  as  normal  practice. 

Students  who  are  beginning  to  specialize  in 
baking  can  undertake  projects  that  require 
planning,  procuring  special  supplies,  and 


packaging  the  finished  products.  For  this  type 
of  activity,  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
blocks  of  two  or  more  consecutive  periods  are 
provided  in  the  timetable  for  each  baking 
class  so  that  food  preparation,  the  actual  bak¬ 
ing,  and  clean-up  can  be  accomplished  in 
one  working  session. 


Students  taking  Senior  Division  courses  at  the 
basic  level  of  difficulty  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  independently  on  some  assigned  tasks 
and  to  assume  leadership  roles  in  assisting 
their  peers  in  other  tasks. 
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The  performance  objectives  outlined  in  the 
baker  training  profile  for  the  apprenticeship 
program  can  also  serve  as  curriculum  content 
for  Senior  Division  courses  in  baking.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  take  courses  that  are  based  on  this 
section  and  are  registered  in  the  provincial 
Linkage  program  for  baker  may  earn  training 
credits  that  will  excuse  them  from  part  or 
all  of  the  basic  in-school  course  for  baker  ap¬ 
prentices.  It  is  possible  to  plan  the  series  of 
courses  in  a  secondary  school  baking  program 
over  three  or  four  years  (starting  in  Grade  9 
or  10)  so  that  students  can  satisfactorily 
achieve  the  terminal  performance  criteria  for 
the  complete  basic  course  (normally  covered 
by  apprentices  in  fifteen  weeks  of  full-time 
attendance  at  college).  This  basic  course  is  the 
complete  in-school  requirement  for  junior 
baker  (Branch  I  of  the  baker  trade). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  terminal  perfor¬ 
mance  criteria  for  the  baker  training  profile  are 
at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty.  Students  who 
may  have  taken  their  Intermediate  Division 
course  work  at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty, 
and  who  are  working  on  Senior  Division 
courses  planned  to  cover  the  training  profile 
content,  can  generally  function  in  the  Senior 
Division  at  this  level  of  difficulty  because 


of  the  performance-based  approach  of  the 
training  profile.  In  rare  cases,  students  will 
experience  difficulty  in  understanding  the  the¬ 
ory  components  of  the  profile  and  will  require 
extra  assistance  to  permit  them  to  enter  an 
apprenticeship. 

In  Senior  Division  courses  that  use  themes 
based  on  major  units  of  the  baking  trade,  it  is 
also  desirable  to  relate  the  course  work  to 
school  events  (e.g.,  Christmas  cake  sales  to 
raise  money  for  the  students’  council).  Several 
themes  may  operate  simultaneously  in  Senior 
Division  courses.  The  use  of  parallel  themes 
provides  increased  opportunities  for  students  to 
attain  course  objectives  related  both  to  the 
core  aims  and  to  the  training  profile. 

Students  can  also  benefit  from  co-operative 
education  and  work  experience  at  an  early 
stage  in  their  Senior  Division  courses.  Such 
experiences  can  help  students  explore  bak¬ 
ing  careers.  Work  experiences  in  Grade  12, 
or  an  extended  co-operative  education  ap¬ 
proach,  can  reinforce  and  further  develop 
many  course  objectives,  as  well  as  increase 
students’  chances  for  successful  employment 
after  graduation. 


General  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  general  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFB3G 
for  Grade  11  and  TFB4G  for  Grade  12. 


Aims 


) 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 

will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  pride  and  confidence  in  their 
abilities; 

-  develop  co-operative  attitudes  towards  their 
colleagues  and  supervisors; 

-  understand  and  acquire  the  fundamental 
skills  of  baking; 

-  recognize,  select,  and  use  appropriately  the 
major  equipment,  utensils,  and  tools  com¬ 
monly  used  in  a  commercial  bake  shop; 

-  develop  knowledge  and  understanding  of, 
and  skill  in  complying  with,  requirements  of 


appropriate  sections  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  and  other  legislation  related  to  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness  and  sanitary  conditions  for 
equipment,  supplies,  and  working  areas; 

-  learn  and  practise  safe  working  habits  and 
procedures  appropriate  to  a  commercial  bake 
shop; 

-  become  involved  in  co-operative  education 
placement  in  the  bakery  industry; 

-  qualify  for  apprenticeship  credit  through  the 
Linkage  program; 

-  acquire  knowledge  of  careers  and  further 
training  opportunities  in  the  baking  industry 
and  a  perspective  on  the  place  of  this  indus¬ 
try  within  the  wider  food  services  field. 
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Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


In  baking  courses  at  the  general  level  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  learning  associated  with  safety  in  the 
bake  shop  should  lead  students  to  develop  a 
positive  attitude  towards  safety  in  activities 
in  and  out  of  school.  The  safety  awareness  that 
students  acquire  should  lead  them  to  recog¬ 
nize  hazardous  situations  and  to  be  alert  to 
procedures  that  are  safe  and  effective. 

The  sale  of  baked  goods  provides  excellent 
practical  experience  in  meeting  deadlines, 
producing  quality  products,  and  dealing  with 
the  public.  Students  who  are  specializing  in 
baking  can  undertake  the  planning,  purchas¬ 
ing,  and  costing  of  baked  goods  for  special 
events  in  the  school  or  community. 

It  is  essential,  in  the  Senior  Division  food 
services  programs,  that  blocks  of  approximately 
1  1/2  to  2  hours  be  provided  in  the  timetable 
to  allow  each  class  to  be  involved  in  the 
preparation,  baking,  finishing,  and  clean-up 
associated  with  baking  production. 


Suggestions  outlined  in  the  preceding  section 
for  the  basic  level  may  be  adapted  to  courses 
planned  for  the  general  level.  In  particular, 
the  comments  related  to  the  Linkage  program 
for  baking  apply  as  well  to  general  level 
courses. 

Work  experience  can  benefit  students  at  any 
stage  of  their  Senior  Division  course  work. 
Early  experiences  can  help  students  explore 
careers  in  the  subject  field,  whereas  later 
experiences  can  reinforce  and  further  develop 
the  course  objectives.  Co-operative  work  ex¬ 
perience,  extended  work  experience,  and  part- 
time  work  in  the  baking  industry  can  all  im¬ 
prove  student  chances  for  employment  and 
career  success  after  graduation. 


Food  Preparation  — 
Commercial 


Intermediate  Division 
( Grades  9  and  10) 


Courses  in  commercial  food  preparation  are 
intended  to  provide  students  with  practical 
experiences  in  the  quantity  preparation,  sea¬ 
soning,  and  cooking  of  soups,  meats,  fish, 
poultry,  vegetables,  salads,  and  desserts.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  also  be  introduced  to  the  many 
occupational  opportunities  associated  with  this 
subject  area  and  should  develop  some  per¬ 
spective  on  the  broad  food  services  field. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Intermediate  Division, 
themes  of  these  courses  can  focus  on  the 
trades  of  cook  (or  assistant  cook)  and  retail 
meat  cutter.  Commercial  food  service  activities 
such  as  catering,  food  processing,  and  storage 
may  also  be  used  as  themes.  Where  the  theme 
of  a  course  based  on  this  subject  relates  to 
the  trade  of  cook  or  retail  meat  cutter,  the 
course  may  be  registered  in  the  provincial 
Linkage  program  for  the  particular  trade.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  continue  into  apprenticeship  or 
further  training  in  these  areas  can  then  receive 
training  credit  for  their  in-school  course  work. 
Information  on  the  Linkage  program  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  directors  of  the  regional  offices 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 


Courses  in  commercial  food  preparation  are 
authorized  for  Grades  9  and  10  at  basic  and 
general  levels  of  difficulty.  Chart  4.1.3  identi¬ 
fies  the  core  content  for  these  levels.  The 
aims  and  suggestions  for  designing  courses  at 
these  levels  are  provided  in  the  sections  that 
follow  the  chart. 

The  amount  of  in-school  time  allotted  for 
Intermediate  Division  courses  in  this  subject 
may  vary,  depending  on  local  requirements, 
from  a  minimum  of  approximately  55  hours 
over  a  two-year  period  to  a  maximum  of  220 
hours  per  year.  If  only  the  minimum  time  is 
available,  then  some  of  the  core  content  will 
necessarily  be  given  superficial  treatment.  It 
is  suggested  that  fuller  treatment  be  given 
to  those  core  items  related  to  safety,  sanita¬ 
tion,  hygiene,  trade  regulations,  basic  shop 
practices,  basic  sauces,  soup  cookery,  vegeta¬ 
ble  cookery,  and  meat  cookery. 


Chart  4.1.3 

Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Core  Content  for 

Basic 

General 

Food  Preparation  - 

1. 

Sanitation  and  trade  regulations 

a 

ad 

Commercial 

Intermediate  Division 
( Grades  9  and  10) 

2. 

Safety 

a 

abc 

3. 

Basic  shop  practices 

ab 

ab 

5. 

Opportunities  in  the  food  services  industry 

b 

13.  Basic  stock 

a 

ab 

14.  Basic  sauces 

a 

ab 

15.  Soup  cookery 

a 

abc 

16.  Egg  cookery 

a 

ab 

17.  Fish 

ae 

ace 

18.  Potato  cookery 

c 

be 

19.  Vegetable  cookery 

d 

bd 

20.  Meat  cookery 

be 

abe 

21.  Farinaceous  dishes 

b 

be 
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Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Basic 

General 

22.  Steam  table 

a 

a 

32.  Salad  preparation 

a 

a 

33.  Grilling  procedures 

ab 

abc 

34.  Deep-fat  procedures 

b 

a 

36.  Breakfast  cookery 

a 

51.  Canada’s  Food  Guide 

a 

a 

52.  Dishwashing  procedures 

a 

a 

55.  Dairy  products 

a 

59.  Garnish 

a 

60.  Poultry  cookery 

a 

ab 

See  “Course  Content  for  the  Food  Services  Grouping” ,  beginning  on  page  36,  for  description 
of  the  subunits  a,  b,  c,  etc. 


Basic  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  basic  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFC1B 
for  Grade  9  and  TFC2B  for  Grade  10. 


Aims 


Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 

will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  pride  and  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  acquire  and  demonstrate  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  in  food  preparation; 

-  develop  co-operative  attitudes  towards  their 
colleagues  and  supervisors; 

-  acquire  fundamental  knowledge  and  skill  in 


In  dealing  with  the  content  of  unit  2,  teachers 
should  introduce  special  safety  rules  related 
to  specific  equipment,  materials,  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  situations  when  the  appropriate 
circumstances  arise.  General  safety  in  a 
commercial  or  institutional  kitchen,  and  the 
responsibility  of  every  student  in  this  regard, 
should  be  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  and  closely  followed  throughout  the 
course. 

Courses  offered  at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty 
can  focus  initially  on  the  skills  related  to  the 
use  of  tools  and  equipment  for  cutting  and 


preparing  and  cooking  food  in  quantity; 

-  recognize  and  use  properly  a  variety  of 
equipment,  utensils,  and  tools  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  food; 

-  be  introduced  to  the  requirements  of  appro¬ 
priate  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act; 

-  discover  careers  and  further  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  food  industry. 


preparing  vegetables,  meats,  and  fish.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  students  to  practise  basic  cooking 
methods  such  as  sauteing,  roasting,  and  boil¬ 
ing  should  also  be  a  part  of  these  courses. 

The  development  of  efficient,  safe,  and  sani¬ 
tary  work  habits  must  be  stressed  in  all 
activities. 

Practice  in  numerical  recipe  conversions  and 
estimation  of  costs  is  useful  reinforcement 
of  the  computational  skills  that  students  will 
require.  Practical  skills  in  the  measurement 
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of  volume  and  mass  (using  specialized  tech¬ 
niques  for  dry  and  wet  measurement)  and 
in  the  reading  of  temperature  scales  can  be 
related  to  the  students’  science  studies. 

Special  events  such  as  Christmas  or  Easter,  or 
major  school  functions  such  as  banquets  or 
other  catered  events,  can  serve  as  themes  to 
structure  student  learning  activities.  Themes 
based  on  ethnic  specialties  also  appeal  to 
students. 

Grade  9  courses  should  be  exploratory  in 
nature,  providing  an  overview  of  the  food  ser¬ 
vices  industry  and  relating  to  this  overview 
as  wide  a  range  of  core  learning  experiences 
from  this  section  as  is  possible  in  the  course 
time  allotted. 

Grade  10  courses  may  begin  to  develop  major 
themes  that  can  become  specialties  in  Senior 
Division  courses.  Quantity-cooking  activities 
may  develop  around  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  themes:  the  trade  of  assistant  cook 
or  retail  meat  cutter,  catering  projects,  institu¬ 
tional  cooking,  and  diet  cooking.  The  training 
profile  for  the  trade  of  cook,  available  through 
the  provincial  Linkage  program,  provides 
clear  objectives  for  the  skills  required  and  can 
be  a  useful  resource  for  teachers  when  plan¬ 
ning  these  courses.  In  Grade  10  courses,  stu¬ 
dents  should  have  opportunities  to  practise 
all  of  the  basic  cooking  procedures  and  to 
learn  to  follow  recipes.  The  units  of  core  con¬ 
tent  can  be  taught  at  a  greater  depth  than  in 


Grade  9,  and  topics  from  units  6,  17,  21,  27, 
31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  38,  and  55  in  the  list  of 
course  content  starting  on  page  36  can  be 
selected  as  appropriate  to  the  course  and 
theme.  The  knowledge,  skills,  and  work  habits 
acquired  in  these  courses  should  form  a  base 
from  which  students  can  advance  to  further 
training  in  this  career  area. 

Institutional  and  diet  cooking,  mentioned 
above  as  possible  quantity-cooking  themes, 
could  also  include  units  26  and  27  from  the 
course  content  at  the  end  of  the  food  services 
grouping.  Practical  projects  should  include 
the  preparation  of  meals  to  be  served  to  special 
groups  such  as  the  elderly,  children  in  day¬ 
care  centres,  or  convalescents.  To  compensate 
for  the  possible  flavour  and  content  limitations 
of  food  prepared  under  this  theme,  the  stress 
should  be  placed  on  the  aesthetic  presentation 
of  the  prepared  food. 

Where  suitable  facilities  are  available  and 
occupational  opportunities  exist,  a  theme  of 
food  processing  and  storage  or  retail  meat 
cutting  may  be  offered  in  courses  based  on 
this  subject.  For  a  theme  of  retail  meat  cutting, 
the  course  content  from  units  39,  40,  and  41 
may  be  included  in  the  Grade  10  and  Senior 
Division  courses  based  on  this  subject.  The 
training  profile  for  retail  meat  cutter,  available 
through  the  provincial  Linkage  program,  pro¬ 
vides  a  useful  resource  for  identifying  the 
learning  objectives  related  to  this  trade. 


General  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  general  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFC1G 
for  Grade  9  and  TFC2G  for  Grade  10. 


Aims 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 

will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  pride  and  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  prepare  food; 

-  develop  co-operative  attitudes  towards  their 
colleagues  and  supervisors; 

-  acquire  basic  skills  in  preparing  and  cooking 
foods  in  quantity  using  commercial 
procedures; 


-  recognize  and  properly  use  a  variety  of  tools 
and  equipment  in  the  preparation  and  cook¬ 
ing  of  food; 

-  be  introduced  to  the  requirements  of  appro¬ 
priate  sections  in  the  Public  Health  Act; 

-  learn  and  practise  safe  working  habits; 

-  become  familiar  with  the  careers  in  the  food 
industry. 
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Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


The  development  of  safe  work  habits  and  a 
general  awareness  of  safety  in  a  commercial 
or  institutional  kitchen  are  generic  learning 
outcomes  of  the  course  that  can  be  related  to 
many  other  student  activities.  Ideally,  students 
in  the  course  should  acquire  positive  attitudes 
towards  safety  that  can  serve  them  in  their 
everyday  living  as  well  as  on  the  job. 

Suggestions  outlined  in  the  preceding  section 
for  the  basic  level  may  be  adapted  to  courses 
planned  for  the  general  level.  The  comments 
relative  to  themes  for  quantity  cooking,  retail 
meat  cutting,  institutional  and  diet  cooking, 
food  processing  and  storage,  and  Linkage 
programs  for  chef  and  retail  meat  cutter  apply 
as  well  to  general  level  courses. 


In  contrast  to  basic  level  courses,  courses 
planned  for  the  general  level  should  not  only 
include  the  additional  core  content  outlined  on 
chart  4.1.3  but  also  encourage  students  to 
gain  insights  about  the  broader  principles  that 
are  common  to  procedures  involving  particu¬ 
lar  types  of  equipment  and  food  materials. 

Students  taking  courses  based  on  this  section 
should  be  informed  of  the  apprenticeship  re¬ 
quirements  for  chef,  of  the  procedure  for 
securing  an  apprenticeship,  of  local  occupa¬ 
tional  opportunities,  and  of  postsecondary 
programs  that  offer  continuing  study  in  the 
field. 


Food  Preparation  — 
Commercial 

Senior  Division 
(Grades  11  and  12) 


Courses  in  the  Senior  Division  in  commercial 
food  preparation  are  intended  to  provide  stu¬ 
dents  with  practical  experiences  in  the  quantity 
preparation,  seasoning,  and  cooking  of  soups, 
meats,  fish,  poultry,  vegetables,  salads,  and 
desserts.  Students  should  also  be  introduced  to 
the  many  occupational  opportunities  associ¬ 
ated  with  this  subject  area  and  should  develop 
some  perspective  on  the  broad  food  services 
field. 

Where  the  theme  of  a  course  based  on  this 
section  relates  to  the  trade  of  cook  or  jetail 
meat  cutter,  the  course  may  be  registered 
in  the  provincial  Linkage  program  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  trade.  Students  can  then  continue  into 
apprenticeship  or  further  training  in  these 
areas.  Information  on  this  program  is  available 
from  the  directors  of  the  regional  offices  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education. 


Courses  in  commercial  food  preparation  are 
authorized  for  Grades  1 1  and  12  at  basic  and 
general  levels  of  difficulty.  Chart  4.1.4  identi¬ 
fies  the  core  content  for  these  levels.  The 
aims  and  suggestions  for  designing  courses  at 
these  levels  are  provided  in  the  sections  that 
follow  the  chart. 

The  amount  of  in-school  time  allotted  for 
Senior  Division  courses  in  this  subject  may 
vary,  depending  on  local  requirements,  from  a 
minimum  of  approximately  55  hours  over  a 
two-year  period  to  a  maximum  of  330  hours 
per  year.  If  only  the  minimum  time  is  avail¬ 
able,  then  some  of  the  core  content  will  nec¬ 
essarily  be  given  superficial  treatment.  It  is 
suggested  that  fuller  treatment  be  given  to 
those  core  items  related  to  safety,  sanitation, 
hygiene,  trade  regulations,  basic  shop  prac¬ 
tices,  basic  sauces,  soup  cookery,  fish,  vege¬ 
table  cookery,  and  meat  cookery. 


Chart  4.1.4 
Core  Content  for 
Food  Preparation  - 
Commercial 

Senior  Division 
(Grades  11  and  12) 


Content  Units  Core  Content  for  Courses 


Basic 

General 

1.  Sanitation  and  trade  regulations 

d 

be 

2.  Safety 

ac 

a 

3.  Basic  shop  practices 

ad 

ade 

4.  Planning  of  work 

b 

abc 

5.  Opportunities  in  the  food  services  industry 

be 

d 

6.  Pastries 

a 

a 

13.  Basic  stock 

b 

ab 

14.  Basic  sauces 

c 

d 

15.  Soup  cookery 

be 

bed 

16.  Egg  cookery 

b 

c 

17.  Fish 

c 

bd 

18.  Potato  cookery 

b 

ad 

19.  Vegetable  cookery 

c 

ac 

20.  Meat  cookery 

ag 

gh 

21.  Farinaceous  dishes 

be 

ad 
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Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Basic 

General 

23.  Banquet  preparation 

a 

24.  Buffet  preparation 

b 

be 

25.  International  dishes 

a 

27.  Basic  nutrition 

a 

a 

29.  Storage  and  receiving 

a 

32.  Salad  preparation 

b 

b 

33.  Grilling  procedures 

c 

34.  Deep-fat  procedures 

c 

c 

36.  Breakfast  cookery 

a 

ab 

38.  Microwave  cookery 

a 

40.  Storage  of  goods  and  meat 

a 

41.  Freezing  techniques 

a 

50.  Food  management 

a 

55.  Dairy  products 

a 

56.  Fruit  preparation 

a 

b 

59.  Garnish 

a 

60.  Poultry  cookery 

b 

See  ‘  ‘ Course  Content  for  the  Food  Services 

Grouping” , 

beginning  on  page  36,  for  description 

of  the  subunits  a,  b,  c,  etc. 

Basic  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  basic  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFC3B 
for  Grade  1 1  and  TFC4B  for  Grade  12. 


Aims 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 

will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  confidence  in  their  skills  and  ability, 
and  pride  in  their  work; 

-  acquire  basic  skills  in  preparing  and  cook¬ 
ing  foods  in  quantity  using  commercial 
procedures; 

-  acquire  skills  in  selecting,  from  among  the 
equipment,  utensils,  and  tools  available 

in  a  commercial  kitchen,  the  implements 
appropriate  to  particular  food  preparation 
tasks; 


-  acquire  knowledge  and  understanding  about 
the  Public  Health  Act; 

-  develop  and  demonstrate  safe  personal  work 
habits; 

-  learn  about  career  opportunities  and  training 
in  the  food  industry; 

-  become  involved  in  co-operative  education 
placement  in  the  food  service  industry; 

-  qualify  for  credit  towards  an  apprenticeship 
through  the  Linkage  program. 
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Suggestions 
for  Teachers 


In  dealing  with  the  content  of  unit  2,  teachers 
should  introduce  special  safety  rules  related 
to  specific  equipment,  materials,  and  environ¬ 
mental  situations  when  the  appropriate  cir¬ 
cumstances  arise.  General  safety  in  a 
commercial  or  institutional  kitchen,  and  the 
responsibility  of  every  student  in  this  regard, 
should  be  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  and  closely  followed  throughout  the 
course. 

Courses  offered  at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty 
can  focus  initially  on  improving  skills  related 
to  the  use  of  tools  and  equipment  for  cutting 
and  preparing  vegetables,  meats,  and  fish. 
Opportunities  for  students  to  practise  basic 
cooking  methods  such  as  sauteing,  roasting, 
and  boiling  should  be  an  ongoing  part  of  these 
courses.  The  development  of  efficient  and 
sanitary  work  habits  must  be  stressed  in  all 
activities. 

Practice  in  numerical  recipe  conversions  and 
estimation  of  costs  is  useful  reinforcement 
of  the  computational  skills  that  students  will 
require.  Practical  skills  in  the  measurement  of 
temperature  and  the  reading  of  thermometer 
scales  can  be  related  to  the  students’  science 
studies.  Techniques  for  measuring  volume 
and  mass  (using  specialized  methods  for  dry 
and  wet  materials)  may  be  included  in  such 
studies  as  well. 

Special  events  such  as  Christmas  or  Easter,  or 
major  school  functions  such  as  banquets  or 
other  catered  events,  can  serve  as  themes  to 
structure  student  learning  activities.  Themes 
based  on  ethnic  specialties  also  appeal  to 
students. 

The  performance  objectives  outlined  in  the 
cook  training  profile  for  the  apprenticeship 
program  can  also  serve  as  curriculum  content 
for  Senior  Division  courses  in  commercial 
food  preparation.  Students  who  take  courses 
based  on  this  section  that  are  registered  in  the 
provincial  Linkage  program  for  cook  may 
earn  training  credits  that  will  excuse  them 
from  part  or  all  of  the  basic  in-school  course 
for  cook  apprentices.  It  is  possible  to  plan 
the  series  of  courses  in  a  secondary  school 
program  in  commerical  food  preparation  over 
three  or  four  years  (starting  in  Grade  9  or  10) 


so  that  students  can  satisfactorily  achieve 
the  terminal  performance  criteria  for  the  com¬ 
plete  basic  course  (normally  covered  by  ap¬ 
prentices  in  fifteen  weeks  of  full-time 
attendance  at  college).  This  basic  course  is 
the  complete  in-school  requirement  for  assist¬ 
ant  cook  (Branch  I  of  the  cook  trade). 

The  general  objectives  outlined  in  the  training 
profile  for  retail  meat  cutter,  available  through 
the  Linkage  program,  are  authorized  as  curric¬ 
ulum  content  in  Senior  Division  courses  in 
commercial  food  preparation.  Much  of  the  in¬ 
school  work  from  the  training  profile  will  be 
of  a  theoretical  nature.  However,  these  courses 
are  ideally  suited  to  co-operative  education. 
The  high  volume  of  material  normally  pro¬ 
cessed  in  a  commercial  establishment  during 
the  on-the-job  component  provides  students 
with  an  opportunity  for  practising  trade  skills. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  terminal  perfor¬ 
mance  criteria  for  the  cook  training  profile  are 
at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty.  Students  who 
may  have  taken  their  Intermediate  Division 
course  work  at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty, 
and  who  are  working  on  Senior  Division 
courses  planned  to  cover  the  training  profile 
content,  can  normally  achieve  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Linkage  program  under  the 
performance-based  approach  of  the  training 
profile.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  more 
limited  themes  -  focusing,  for  example,  on 
short-order  items  or  salads  -  may  be 
developed. 

In  Senior  Division  courses  that  use  themes 
based  on  major  units  of  the  cook  or  retail  meat 
cutter  trade,  it  is  also  desirable  to  relate  the 
course  work  to  school  events.  These  can  pro¬ 
vide  increased  opportunities  for  attaining 
course  objectives  related  both  to  the  subject 
aims  and  to  the  training  profile. 

Students  taking  Senior  Division  courses  at  the 
basic  level  of  difficulty  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  independently  on  assigned  tasks  and 
to  assume  leadership  roles  in  assisting  other 
students. 

Work  experience  can  benefit  students  at  any 
stage  of  their  Senior  Division  course  work. 
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Early  experiences  can  help  students  explore 
careers  in  the  subject  field,  whereas  later 
experiences  can  reinforce  and  further  develop 
all  of  the  course  objectives.  Co-operative 


work  experience,  extended  work  experience, 
and  part-time  work  in  the  food  preparation 
field  can  all  improve  student  chances  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  career  success  after  graduation. 


General  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  general  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFC3G 
for  Grade  1 1  and  TFC4G  for  Grade  12. 


Aims 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 

will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  pride  in  their  skills  and  ability,  and 
confidence  about  applying  their  skills  in 
various  work  situations; 

-  deyelop  skills  in  the  preparation  and  cooking 
of  foods  using  commercial  procedures; 

-  develop  skill  and  knowledge  in  selecting, 
from  among  the  equipment,  utensils,  and 
tools  available  in  a  commercial  kitchen,  the 
implements  appropriate  for  particular  food 
preparation  tasks; 

-  acquire  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
appropriate  sections  of  the  Public  Health 
Act; 


-  develop  and  demonstrate  safe  personal  work 
habits  and  a  positive  attitude  towards  main¬ 
taining  safety  in  the  workplace; 

-  relate  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  science 
to  applications  in  food  preparation; 

-  become  involved  in  co-operative  education 
placement  or  work  experience  in  the  food 
service  industry; 

-  acquire  an  overview  of  the  occupational 
opportunities  available  in  the  food  prepara¬ 
tion  industry  and  an  understanding  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  training  requirements  for  these 
occupations. 


Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


The  development  of  safe  work  habits  and  the 
ability  to  recognize  hazards  to  safe  working 
conditions,  indicated  in  the  content  of  unit  2, 
can  be  related  to  a  variety  of  other  student 
activities.  Students  should  develop  positive 
attitudes  towards  safety  that  can  be  reflected  in 
all  their  day-to-day  activities  in  and  out  of 
school. 

Suggestions  outlined  in  the  preceding  section 
for  basic  level  courses  may  be  adapted  to 
courses  planned  for  the  general  level.  The 
comments  relative  to  themes  for  special  events 
and  the  Finkage  programs  for  cook  and  retail 
meat  cutter  apply  as  well  to  general  level 
courses. 

Courses  at  the  general  level  should  lead  stu¬ 
dents  to  recognize  the  broader  principles  in¬ 
herent  in  the  various  procedures  they  apply  in 
food  preparation.  In  some  cases  such  princi¬ 
ples  may  include  science  concepts  they  will 


have  acquired.  In  other  cases  the  principles 
may  provide  a  basis  for  innovative  prepara¬ 
tions  with  different  food  materials.  In  all  cases 
students  should  strive  not  only  to  prepare 
foods  to  perfection  but  also  to  present  them 
aesthetically. 

In  addition  to  exploring  career  opportunities 
in  the  food  preparation  field  through  co¬ 
operative  work  experience,  extended  work 
experience,  and/or  part-time  work,  students 
taking  their  courses  at  the  general  level  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  various  postsecondary 
programs  offered  by  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology  to  further  prepare  students  for 
occupations  in  the  food  services  and  hospi¬ 
tality  industries. 
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Intermediate  Division 
( Grades  9  and  10) 


Courses  in  domestic  food  preparation  are  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  students  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  to  prepare,  cook,  and 
serve  meals  that  are  nutritionally  adequate  and 
aesthetically  appealing.  In  addition,  graduates 
should  be  able  to  implement  effective  food 
management  practices  in  planning  a  household 
food  budget  and  purchasing  and  storing  foods. 

Courses  in  this  subject  are  aimed  at  develop¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for 
producing  good,  economical  family  nutrition 
using  the  home  kitchen.  This  learning  is  in¬ 
tended  to  support  occupational  roles  associated 
with  home  and  family-care  work  rather  than 
work  in  commercial  kitchens. 

Courses  in  domestic  food  preparation  are  au¬ 
thorized  for  Grades  9  and  10  at  basic  and 
general  levels  of  difficulty.  Chart  4.1.5  identi¬ 
fies  the  core  content  for  these  levels.  The 
aims  and  suggestions  for  designing  courses  at 
these  levels  are  provided  in  the  sections  that 
follow  the  chart. 

The  amount  of  in-school  time  allotted  for 
Intermediate  Division  courses  in  this  subject 


may  vary,  depending  on  local  requirements, 
from  a  minimum  of  approximately  55  hours 
over  a  two-year  period  to  a  maximum  of  220 
hours  per  year.  If  only  the  minimum  time  is 
available,  then  some  of  the  core  content  will 
necessarily  be  given  superficial  treatment.  It 
is  suggested  that  fuller  treatment  be  given 
to  those  core  items  related  to  safety,  sanita¬ 
tion,  hygiene,  trade  regulations,  basic  shop 
practices,  soup  cookery,  sandwich  making, 
and  soft  desserts. 

There  is  considerable  overlap  in  content  be¬ 
tween  commercial  and  domestic  food  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  type  of  food  preparation  facilities 
available  in  a  school  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  choice  of  subject.  In  school 
programs  where  courses  are  offered  in  both 
subjects,  the  choice  of  courses  within  each  di¬ 
vision  should  be  structured  to  avoid  signifi¬ 
cant  overlap.  In  this  connection,  teachers 
planning  courses  in  domestic  food  preparation 
should  be  guided  by  the  comments  under 
“Program  and  Course  Planning”  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  section  of  this  module. 


Chart  4.1.5 

Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Core  Content  for 

Basic 

General 

Food  Preparation  - 

1 .  Sanitation  and  trade  regulations 

a 

ac 

Domestic 

Intermediate  Division 
(Grades  9  and  10) 

2.  Safety 

a 

ab 

3.  Basic  shop  practices 

ab 

abf 

4.  Planning  of  work 

a 

9.  Cakes 

a 

10.  Cookies 

a 

a 

1 1 .  Fillings 

a 

a 

12.  Icing  cakes 

a 

15.  Soup  cookery 

a 

a 

16.  Egg  cookery 

a 

a 

17.  Fish 

a 

a 

18.  Potato  cookery 

b 

b 
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Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Basic 

General 

19.  Vegetable  cookery 

d 

bd 

20.  Meat  cookery 

b 

ae 

28.  Grocery  selection 

a 

a 

30.  Meal  planning 

c 

31.  Sandwich  making 

a 

a 

36.  Breakfast  cookery 

a 

42.  Table  set-up 

a 

a 

51.  Canada’s  Food  Guide 

a 

a 

52.  Dishwashing  procedures 

b 

ab 

53.  Soft  desserts 

a 

54.  Non-alcoholic  beverages 

a 

55.  Dairy  products 

a 

59.  Garnish 

a 

60.  Poultry  cookery 

a 

See  ‘  ‘ Course  Content  for  the  Food  Services 

Grouping" , 

beginning  on  page  36,  for  description 

of  the  subunits  a,  b,  c,  etc. 

Basic  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  basic  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFD1B 
for  Grade  9  and  TFD2B  for  Grade  10. 


Aims 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  confidence  in  their  abilities  to  ac¬ 
quire  skills  and  knowledge  in  food  prepara¬ 
tion  and  to  work  co-operatively  with  others; 

-  learn  how  to  prepare  and  serve,  within  a 
given  budget,  foods  that  are  appetizing  and 
nourishing; 


-  prepare,  serve,  and  store  foods  so  as  to 
maintain  their  nutritional  and  sanitary 
quality; 

-  acquire  basic  knowledge  in  food  purchasing 
and  storage; 

-  acquire  knowledge  of  healthful  eating  habits 
and  food  management; 

-  acquire  knowledge  of  safe  working  habits. 


Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


Courses  at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty  will 
familiarize  students  with  the  basic  skills  and 
knowledge  they  require  for  planning  and  pre¬ 
paring  a  healthy  diet.  It  is  important  that 
students  understand  the  necessity  for  good  nu¬ 
trition  and  the  advantages  of  good  food  man¬ 
agement.  Learning  activities  in  these  areas 


should  be  realistic  relative  to  students’  needs. 
Boys  should  be  encouraged  to  take  these 
courses. 

The  use  of  themes  can  serve  as  a  structure  for 
student  learning  activities  in  all  courses. 
Themes  can  relate  to  holiday  periods  such  as 
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Christmas  or  Easter,  or  they  can  relate  to 
special  occasions  such  as  birthday  parties,  an¬ 
niversaries,  or  showers.  Themes  based  on 
ethnic  specialties  can  also  stimulate  a  high 
level  of  interest  among  students.  Parallel 
themes  can  focus  on  the  particular  nutritional 
needs  of  a  family  member  such  as  a  baby, 
an  adult  doing  full-time  work  involving  heavy 
labour,  or  an  elderly  grandparent. 

Courses  that  stress  the  nutrition  aspect  of  food 
preparation  should  include  additional  topics 
from  units  30,  48,  49,  and  51,  listed  in  the 
course  content  at  the  end  of  this  module. 

As  well  as  menu  and  meal  preparation,  the 
packing  of  nutritious  school  or  work  lunches 
and  the  planning  of  picnics  are  practical  activ¬ 
ities  that  may  be  included  in  the  course. 
Courses  that  stress  the  food  management  as¬ 
pect  of  food  preparation  should  include  addi¬ 
tional  topics  from  units  29,  30,  40,  and  50.  In 
general,  courses  with  special  emphases  can 
begin  in  Grade  10.  Grade  9  courses  should  be 
exploratory  in  nature,  providing  an  overview 
of  the  subject  field  and  including  as  wide  a 


range  of  core  learning  experiences  as  possible 
in  the  available  time. 

In  dealing  with  the  content  of  unit  2,  teachers 
should  introduce  special  safety  rules  related 
to  specific  equipment,  materials,  and  environ¬ 
mental  situations  when  the  appropriate  cir¬ 
cumstances  arise.  General  safety  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  responsibility  of  every  student 
in  this  regard,  should  be  discussed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  and  stressed  as  a  part 
of  all  student  activities. 

For  courses  at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty, 
practice  in  numerical  recipe  conversions  and 
in  estimation  of  costs  is  useful  reinforcement 
of  the  computational  skills  that  students  will 
require. 

Practical  skills  in  the  measurement  of  volume 
and  mass  (using  specialized  techniques  for 
dry  and  wet  measurement)  and  in  the  reading 
of  temperature  scales  can  be  related  to  stu¬ 
dents’  science  studies. 


General  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  general  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFD1G 
for  Grade  9  and  TFD2G  for  Grade  10. 


Aims 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  the  skill  and  knowledge  required  to 
prepare  and  serve  appetizing  foods  that 
are  nutritious  and  within  a  planned  budget; 

-  gain  experience  in  purchasing  and  storing 
food  (without  reducing  nutrition  or  flavour) 
based  on  facilities  in  a  regular  domicile; 


-  acquire  knowledge  of  healthful  eating  habits  1 
and  regular  food  management; 

-  learn  safe  working  habits  and  practise  them; 

-  acquire  basic  menu-planning  techniques; 

-  become  aware  of  opportunities  for 
employment  and  further  training  in  food 
preparation. 


Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


Courses  at  the  general  level  for  Grades  9  and 
10  should  provide  students  with  the  basic 
skill  and  knowledge  they  require  to  plan  and 
prepare  nutritious  and  attractive  meals  for 
members  of  a  family.  Students  should  be  able 
to  develop  itemized  lists  of  food  purchases 
necessary  for  achieving  these  objectives  within 
a  given  budget. 


Meal  planning  and  menu  preparation  for  a 
given  family  can  be  a  significant  theme  in 
these  courses.  The  structure  of  the  family  can 
be  changed  by  the  addition  of  a  baby  or  el¬ 
derly  grandparent.  Special  nutritional  needs  ot 
the  new  family  member  may  then  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  the  meal  planning. 
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Most  of  the  suggestions  outlined  for  basic 
level  courses  in  the  preceding  section  may  be 
adapted  to  courses  planned  for  the  general 
level.  The  core  learning  for  general  level 
courses  includes  core  content  such  as  breakfast 
cookery,  poultry,  dairy  products,  soft  des¬ 
serts,  and  cakes  in  addition  to  the  core  content 
for  basic  level  courses.  The  addition  of  these 
topics  both  increases  the  scope  for  meal  plan¬ 
ning  and  provides  experience  with  new  prepa¬ 
ration  methods. 

Students  should  have  the  chance  to  explore 
some  of  the  occupational  options  in  the  food 
preparation  field.  Where  time  permits  and 


opportunities  are  available,  such  exploration 
can  be  supported  through  visits  from  food 
services  professionals,  field  trips,  arranged 
work  experiences,  co-operative  work  experi¬ 
ence,  and/or  part-time  work.  Students  taking 
their  courses  at  the  general  level  should  also  be 
made  aware  of  the  various  postsecondary 
programs  offered  at  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology.  These  programs  can  further 
prepare  interested  students  for  a  variety  of 
occupations  in  the  food  services  and  hospitality 
industries. 
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Courses  in  domestic  food  preparation  in  the 
Senior  Division  are  intended  to  further  develop 
the  knowledge  and  skills  students  need  to 
properly  plan,  prepare,  and  serve  appetizing 
meals  that  are  nutritionally  adequate  and 
aesthetically  appealing.  Graduates  of  these 
courses  should  be  able  to  plan  menus  that 
serve  the  particular  needs  of  individuals  and / 
or  special  events  within  predetermined  budg¬ 
ets.  The  purchasing  and  storing  of  foods  (vital 
components  of  good  food  management)  are 
also  parts  of  the  program. 

Students  who  complete  courses  in  this  subject 
should  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  they 
need  to  produce  appetizing  and  economical 
family  nutrition  using  the  home  kitchen.  Such 
knowledge  and  skills  are  intended  to  support 
personal  and/or  occupational  roles  associated 
with  home  and  family-care  work  and  entrepre¬ 
neurial  initiatives  such  as  catering  based  on 
home  kitchens.  Courses  that  are  intended 
to  prepare  students  for  work  in  commercial 
kitchens  should  be  based  on  commercial  food 
preparation. 

Courses  in  domestic  food  preparation  are  au¬ 
thorized  for  Grades  1 1  and  12  at  basic  and 


general  levels  of  difficulty.  Chart  4. 1 .6  identi¬ 
fies  the  core  content  for  these  levels.  The 
aims  and  suggestions  for  designing  courses  at 
these  levels  are  provided  in  the  sections  that 
follow  the  chart. 

The  amount  of  in-school  time  allotted  for 
Senior  Division  courses  in  this  subject  may 
vary,  depending  on  local  requirements,  from  a 
minimum  of  approximately  55  hours  over  a 
two-year  period  to  a  maximum  of  330  hours 
per  year.  If  only  the  minimum  time  is  avail¬ 
able,  then  some  of  the  core  content  will  nec¬ 
essarily  be  given  superficial  treatment.  It  is 
suggested  that  fuller  treatment  be  given  to 
those  core  items  related  to  safety,  sanitation, 
hygiene,  trade  regulations,  basic  shop  prac¬ 
tices,  soup  cookery,  salad  preparation,  sand¬ 
wich  making,  and  soft  desserts. 

The  comments  at  the  beginning  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  section  for  the  Intermediate  Division, 
about  the  need  for  schools  to  structure  course 
choices  when  courses  in  both  domestic  and 
commercial  food  preparation  are  available, 
apply  as  well  to  the  Senior  Division. 


Chart  4.1.6 

Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Core  Content  for 

Basic 

General 

Food  Preparation  - 

1.  Sanitation  and  trade  regulations 

c 

e 

Domestic 

Senior  Division 
(Grades  11  and  12) 

2.  Safety 

ab 

a 

3.  Basic  shop  practices 

ab 

abf 

4.  Planning  of  work 

ac 

6. 

Pastries 

a 

a 

7. 

Yeast  goods 

a 

a 

8. 

Quick  breads 

a 

a 

9. 

Cakes 

a 

11. 

Fillings 

b 
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I 


Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Basic 

General 

12.  Icing  cakes 

a 

13.  Basic  stock 

a 

14.  Basic  sauces 

a 

a 

15.  Soup  cookery 

b 

b 

16.  Egg  cookery 

b 

be 

17.  Fish 

d 

de 

18.  Potato  cookery 

a 

19.  Vegetable  cookery 

c 

ac 

20.  Meat  cookery 

ae 

g 

21.  Farinaceous  dishes 

b 

be 

26.  Diet  cookery 

a 

27.  Basic  nutrition 

a 

a 

28.  Grocery  selection 

b 

29.  Storage  and  receiving 

a 

30.  Meal  planning 

b 

a 

32.  Salad  preparation 

a 

a 

36.  Breakfast  cookery 

a 

c 

42.  Table  set-up 

a 

b 

48.  Preparation  of  portable  foods 

b 

ab 

49.  Entertainment 

a 

52.  Dishwashing  procedures 

a 

53.  Soft  desserts 

a 

54.  Non-alcoholic  beverages 

a 

55.  Dairy  products 

a 

56.  Fruit  preparation 

a 

b 

59.  Garnish 

a 

60.  Poultry  cookery 

a 

b 

See  “ Course  Content  for  the  Food  Services 

Grouping” , 

beginning  on  page  36.  for  description 

of  the  subunits  a ,  b,  c,  etc. 
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Basic  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  basic  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFD3B 
for  Grade  1 1  and  TFD4B  for  Grade  12. 


Aims 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 

will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  confidence  in  their  skills  and  abili¬ 
ties  in  food  preparation,  and  pride  in  their 
work; 

-  acquire  the  fundamental  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edge  required  to  prepare  and  serve  appetiz¬ 
ing  and  nutritious  foods; 

-  develop  skills  in  planning  menus  that  focus 
on  various  types  of  family  groups,  budgets, 
diets,  and  customs; 


-  prepare,  serve,  and  store  foods  so  as  to 
maintain  nutritional  and  sanitary  quality; 

-  adapt  food-purchasing  and  storage 
techniques  for  a  family  budget  and  available 
storage  space; 

-  learn  and  practise  safe  working  habits  and 
procedures; 

-  acquire  knowledge  of  career  and  training 
opportunities  in  the  domestic  food  prepara¬ 
tion  area. 


Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


i 


Courses  at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty  will 
familiarize  students  with  the  basic  skills  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  provide  a  healthy 
diet.  It  is  important  that  students  understand 
the  necessity  for  good  nutrition  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  good  food  management.  Learning 
activities  in  domestic  food  preparation  should 
be  planned  to  reflect  modest  food  budgets; 
limitations  in  the  present  and  potential  incomes 
of  many  of  the  students  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Boys  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  these  courses. 

The  use  of  themes  can  serve  as  a  structure  for 
student  learning  activities  in  all  courses.  Such 
themes  can  relate  to  holiday  periods  such  as 
Christmas  or  Easter,  or  they  can  relate  to 
special  occasions  such  as  birthday  parties,  an¬ 
niversaries,  or  showers.  Themes  based  on 
ethnic  specialties  also  stimulate  a  high  level 
of  interest  among  students.  Parallel  themes  can 
focus  on  the  particular  nutritional  needs  of  a 
family  member  such  as  a  baby,  an  adult  doing 
full-time  work  involving  heavy  labour,  or  an 
elderly  grandparent. 

Courses  that  stress  the  nutrition  aspect  of  food 
preparation  should  include  additional  topics 
from  units  30,  48,  49,  and  51  in  the  course 
content  for  this  subject  grouping.  As  well 
as  menu  and  meal  preparation,  the  packing  of 
nutritious  school  or  work  lunches  and  the 


planning  of  picnics  are  practical  activities  to 
include  in  the  course.  Courses  that  stress  the 
food  management  aspect  of  food  preparation 
should  include  additional  topics  from  units 
29,  30,  40,  and  50. 

In  dealing  with  the  content  of  unit  2,  teachers 
should  introduce  special  safety  rules  related 
to  specific  kitchen  equipment,  materials,  and 
environmental  situations  when  the  appropriate 
circumstances  arise.  General  safety  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  responsibility  of  every  student 
in  this  regard,  should  be  discussed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  and  stressed  through¬ 
out  the  course. 

Whenever  possible,  students  taking  Senior 
Division  courses  at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty 
should  be  encouraged  to  work  independently 
on  assigned  tasks  and  to  assume  leadership 
roles  in  assisting  other  students.  Work  experi¬ 
ence  can  be  of  benefit  to  students  at  any 
stage  of  their  Senior  Division  course  work, 
once  they  have  learned  to  work  independently. 
Experience  in  domestic  food  preparation  can 
be  arranged  in  group  homes  or  in  other  sit¬ 
uations  in  which  family-care  workers  are 
employed. 
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General  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  general  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFD3G 
for  Grade  1 1  and  TFD4G  for  Grade  12. 


Aims 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 

will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  the  ability  to  plan  and  perform 
tasks  efficiently,  using  a  logical  series  of 
operations; 

-  develop  skills  in  preparing  and  serving  foods 
in  a  home  environment; 

-  develop  skills  in  preparing  a  series  of  meal 
menus  that  focus  on  proper  nutrition,  pre¬ 
determined  budget,  diet,  customs,  quality, 
and  aesthetic  appearance; 


develop  safe  work  habits  and  practices; 

acquire  knowledge  about  food  purchasing 

and  storage  techniques; 

develop  general  knowledge  about  career  and 

training  opportunities  in  the  domestic  food 

area. 


Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


The  topics  listed  in  the  core  content  for  Inter¬ 
mediate  Division  courses  may  be  treated  at 
greater  depth  in  the  Senior  Division.  These 
topics  and  the  additional  core  content  topics 
listed  for  Senior  Division  may  be  augmented 
by  any  of  the  topics  listed  in  the  course  con¬ 
tent  units  at  the  end  of  this  subject  grouping 
or  at  the  end  of  any  other  related  subject 
grouping. 

In  Senior  Division  courses  whose  themes 
focus  on  either  nutrition  or  food  management, 
it  is  desirable  to  use,  in  addition,  parallel 
themes  related  to  school  events.  This  combi¬ 
nation  of  themes  can  provide  increased  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  attaining  course  objectives. 

Senior  Division  courses  based  on  this  section 
can  be  planned  to  supplement  a  course  based 
on  the  home  nursing,  child  care,  and  health 
care  services  section  in  the  personal  services 
subject  grouping.  Common  themes  such  as 
child  care  and  nursery  service  or  homemaking 


and  family  care  can  be  supported  most  effec¬ 
tively  through  a  joint  approach  by  courses 
in  the  two  subjects. 

Suggestions  and  comments  indicated  in  the 
preceding  section  for  basic  level  courses  can 
be  adapted  to  courses  planned  for  the  general 
level  of  difficulty.  The  core  learning  for  gen¬ 
eral  level  courses  includes  core  content  related 
to  work  planning,  diet  cookery,  grocery  selec¬ 
tion,  and  storage  and  receiving  in  addition 
to  the  core  content  specified  for  basic  level 
courses.  Programs  for  the  general  level  should 
deal  with  course  content  in  greater  theoretical 
depth  than  basic  level  programs.  This  require¬ 
ment  should  be  met,  in  particular,  in  studies 
such  as  basic  nutrition  and  diet  cookery,  where 
the  related  science  can  be  explored  in  parallel 
with  the  practical  activities. 
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Intermediate  Division 
( Grades  9  and  10) 


Chart  4.1.7 
Core  Content  for 
Restaurant  Services 

Intermediate  Division 
(Grades  9  and  10) 


Courses  in  restaurant  services  are  intended  to 
provide  students  with  practical  experience 
in  fast-food  preparation  and  food  service.  The 
two  possible  specialties,  short-order  cooking 
and  waiter/waitress  training,  may  be  given 
equal  or  unequal  emphasis  in  any  one  course. 
The  courses  should  provide  students  with 
some  perspective  on  the  broad  field  of  food 
services  and  the  occupational  opportunities 
available  within  it. 

Courses  in  restaurant  services  are  authorized 
for  Grades  9  and  10  at  basic  and  general  levels 
of  difficulty.  Chart  4.1.7  identifies  the  core 
content  for  these  levels.  The  aims  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  designing  courses  at  these  levels 
are  provided  in  the  sections  that  follow  the 
chart. 

The  amount  of  in-school  time  allotted  for 
Intermediate  Division  restaurant  services 

courses  may  vary,  depending  on  local  require¬ 
ments,  from  a  minimum  of  approximately  55 
hours  over  a  two-year  period  to  a  maximum  of 
220  hours  per  year.  If  only  the  minimum 
time  is  available,  then  some  of  the  core  con¬ 
tent  will  necessarily  be  given  superficial  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  suggested  that  fuller  treatment  be 
given  to  those  core  items  related  to  safety, 
sanitation,  hygiene,  trade  regulations,  sand¬ 
wich  making,  salad  preparation,  grilling  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  fountain  service. 

Where  school  programs  offer  courses  in  both 
restaurant  services  and  food  preparation  (either 
commercial  or  domestic),  the  choice  of  courses 
within  each  division  should  be  structured  to 
avoid  significant  overlap.  In  this  connection, 
teachers  planning  courses  in  restaurant  services 
should  be  guided  by  the  comments  under 
“Program  and  Course  Planning”  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  section  of  this  module. 

Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Basic 

General 

1.  Sanitation  and  trade  regulations 

a 

ad 

2.  Safety 

a 

abc 

3.  Basic  shop  practices 

a 

a 

4.  Planning  of  work 

b 

ab 

5.  Opportunities  in  the  food  services  industry 

b 

16.  Egg  cookery 

a 

ab 

17.  Fish 

a 

a 

20.  Meat  cookery 

a 

a 

22.  Steam  table 

a 

a 

31.  Sandwich  making 

a 

a 

32.  Salad  preparation 

a 

a 

33.  Grilling  procedures 

ab 

abc 

34.  Deep-fat  procedures 

b 

a 

35.  Fountain  service 

a 

ab 

36.  Breakfast  cookery 

a 

37.  Order  taking  and  serving 

a 

ab 

42.  Table  set-up 

a 

a 
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Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Basic 

General 

47.  After- service  duties 

a 

a 

52.  Dishwashing  procedures 

a 

a 

54.  Non-alcoholic  beverages 

a 

55.  Dairy  products 

a 

59.  Garnish 

a 

See  ‘  ‘Course  Content  for  the  Food  Services 

Grouping” , 

beginning  on  page  36.  for  description 

of  the  subunits  a,  b ,  c,  etc. 

Basic  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  basic  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFR1B 
for  Grade  9  and  TFR2B  for  Grade  10. 


Aims 


Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  confidence  in  their  ability  to  acquire 
skills  and  apply  them  to  work  situations  in 

a  courteous  and  businesslike  manner; 

-  acquire  basic  knowledge  and  skill  in  fast- 
food  preparation  and  service; 

-  properly  use  a  variety  of  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment  commonly  used  in  the  food  services 
industry; 


-  learn  and  practise  safe  working  habits 
and  procedures  related  to  food  service 
operations; 

-  be  introduced  to  the  requirements  of  relevant 
sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act; 

-  acquire  knowledge  of  careers  and  further 
training  opportunities  in  the  restaurant  ser¬ 
vices  industry  and  a  perspective  on  the  place 
of  this  industry  within  the  food  services 
field. 


In  dealing  with  the  content  of  unit  2,  teachers 
should  introduce  special  safety  rules  related 
to  specific  equipment,  materials,  and  environ¬ 
mental  situations  when  the  appropriate  cir¬ 
cumstances  arise.  General  safety  in  the  kitchen 
and  dining  area,  and  the  responsibility  of 
every  student  in  this  regard,  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and 
stressed  throughout  the  course. 

Courses  at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty  will 
familiarize  students  with  the  necessary  safety 
rules  and  sanitation  requirements  of  commer¬ 
cial  kitchens  and  dining  areas.  Such  activities 
as  bussing  dishes,  operating  dishwashers, 
and  identifying  and  using  the  basic  tools  and 


utensils  associated  with  restaurant  services 
will  provide  students  with  initial  work-related 
practical  skills.  The  skills  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  work  situation  should  be  identified 
as  the  course  proceeds  and  reinforced  until 
students  can  exercise  them  confidently  and 
independently. 

Whenever  possible,  students  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  cook  for  and  serve  peers, 
teachers,  and  visitors  to  the  school.  As  part  of 
their  practical  learning,  this  experience  can 
give  students  practice  in  taking  orders,  prepar¬ 
ing  food,  and  serving.  It  also  reinforces  their 
awareness  of  the  need  for  speed  and  accuracy 


Restaurant  Services 


in  meeting  the  needs  of  others.  This  type  of 
activity  can  provide  students  with  a  sense 
of  pride,  by  placing  a  monetary  value  on  their 
work. 

Grade  9  courses  should  be  exploratory  in 
nature,  providing  an  overview  of  the  food  ser¬ 
vices  field  and  relating  this  overview  to  the 


wide  range  of  core  learning  objectives  identi¬ 
fied  in  this  section.  Major  themes  related  to 
short-order  cooking  or  waiter/waitress  duties 
can  be  developed  in  Grade  10  and  in  Senior 
Division  courses. 


General  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  general  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFR1G 
for  Grade  9  and  TFR2G  for  Grade  10. 


Aims 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 

will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  develop  pride  in  their  ability  to  work  co¬ 
operatively  with  others  in  delivering  a  food 
service; 

-  acquire  fundamental  skills  and  knowledge 
related  to  fast-food  preparation  and  service; 

-  learn  and  practise  safe  working  habits  and 
procedures  in  a  food  service  establishment; 

-  develop  an  understanding  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  relevant  sections  of  the  Public 


Health  Act  and  other  legislation  related  to 
personal  cleanliness  and  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  delivery  of  restaurant  services; 

-  work  on  their  own  and  with  others  in  a 
courteous  and  businesslike  manner; 

-  acquire  knowledge  of  careers  and  further 
training  opportunities  in  the  restaurant  ser¬ 
vices  industry  and  a  perspective  on  the  place 
of  this  industry  within  the  food  services 
field. 


Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


The  use  of  themes  can  serve  as  an  effective 
structure  for  the  learning  activities  in  all 
courses.  These  themes  can  relate  to  catered 
events  at  the  school  or  to  special  holidays  such 
as  Christmas  or  Easter.  Themes  related  to  a 
particular  emphasis  in  the  course  work  (e.g., 
short-order  cooking  or  the  duties  of  a  waiter/ 
waitress)  can  be  treated  simultaneously  with 
special-event  themes. 

Courses  that  stress  a  short-order  cooking  theme 
should  include  a  study  of  selected  topics  from 
units  16,  33,  34,  35,  and  36,  which  are  listed 
in  the  course  content  for  this  subject  grouping 
at  the  end  of  this  module.  Students  should 
also  be  given  a  variety  of  practical  experiences 
ranging  from  working  at  a  refreshment  counter 
to  cooking  meals.  Portioning  and  arranging 
food  attractively  on  a  plate  should  be  a  part  of 
this  theme.  Emphasis  on  efficient,  safe  work 
habits  and  cleanliness  should  be  ongoing. 
Students  must  be  kept  aware  of  the  importance 
of  good  sanitation  and  cleanliness. 


Courses  that  focus  on  the  theme  of  the  duties 
of  a  waiter/waitress  should  include  topics 
selected  from  units  43,  44,  45,  and  46.  Per¬ 
sonal  grooming  should  receive  particular  em¬ 
phasis  in  this  theme.  Writing  and  numerical 
skills  should  be  reinforced  when  waiter/wait¬ 
ress  duties  call  for  them. 

Suggestions  outlined  for  basic  level  courses 
in  the  preceding  section  may  be  adapted  to 
courses  planned  for  the  general  level.  The  core 
learning  for  general  level  courses  includes 
content  related  to  the  planning  of  work,  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  food  services  industry,  and 
the  preparation  of  various  fast  foods,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  core  content  for  basic  level 
courses.  Students  in  general  level  courses 
should  gain  insights  into  the  overall  processes 
involved  in  restaurant  services,  from  attracting 
customers  through  preparing  appetizing  foods 
to  pleasing  the  customer  with  efficient  and 
considerate  service. 
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Senior  Division  i 

(Grades  11  and  12) 


Senior  Division  courses  in  restaurant  services 
should  provide  students  with  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  fast-food  preparation  and  waiter/wait¬ 
ress  duties  in  the  serving  of  food.  In  any 
one  course,  the  two  specialties,  short-order 
cooking  and  waiter/waitress  training,  may 
be  given  equal  or  unequal  emphasis.  The  se¬ 
quence  of  courses  in  the  restaurant  services 
program  should  provide  students  with  the  skills 
and  knowledge  necessary  to  enter  employment 
or  further  training  in  either  occupational  role. 
The  courses  should  also  provide  students  with 
insights  into  various  aspects  of  the  food  ser¬ 
vices  field  and  the  wide  range  of  careers  and 
further  training  available  within  it. 

Courses  in  restaurant  services  are  authorized 
for  Grades  1 1  and  12  at  basic  and  general 
levels  of  difficulty.  Chart  4.1.8  identifies  the 
core  content  for  these  levels.  The  aims  and 
suggestions  for  designing  courses  at  these  lev¬ 
els  are  provided  in  the  sections  that  follow 
the  chart. 

The  amount  of  in-school  time  allotted  for 
Senior  Division  restaurant  services  courses 


may  vary,  depending  on  local  requirements, 
from  a  minimum  of  approximately  55  hours 
over  a  two-year  period  to  a  maximum  of  330 
hours  per  year.  If  only  the  minimum  time  is 
available,  then  some  of  the  core  content  will 
necessarily  be  given  superficial  treatment.  It 
is  suggested  that  fuller  treatment  be  given 
to  those  core  items  related  to  safety,  sanita¬ 
tion,  hygiene,  trade  regulations,  sandwich 
making,  salad  preparation,  grilling  procedures, 
breakfast  cookery,  and  fountain  service. 

The  comments  in  the  introductory  section  of 
“Restaurant  Services,  Intermediate  Division”, 
about  the  need  for  structuring  courses  in  food 
services  to  avoid  significant  overlap  in  content, 
apply  as  well  to  the  Senior  Division.  Courses 
in  food  services  programs  may  be  structured 
into  school-related  packages  that  allow  stu¬ 
dents  to  choose  from  a  variety  of  occupational 
emphases.  Additional  information  on  such 
packages  can  be  found  in  Ontario  Schools, 
Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions  (osis). 


Chart  4.1.8 

Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Core  Content  for 

Basic 

General 

Restaurant  Services 

1 .  Sanitation  and  trade  regulations 

d 

be 

Senior  Division 
( Grades  11  and  12) 

2.  Safety 

ac 

a 

3.  Basic  shop  practices 

af 

af 

4. 

Planning  of  work 

b 

ab 

5. 

Opportunities  in  the  food  services  industry 

be 

d 

14. 

Basic  sauces 

a 

a 

15. 

Soup  cookery 

d 

d 

16. 

Egg  cookery 

b 

c 

17. 

Fish 

c 

.  ce 

18. 

Potato  cookery 

c 

c 

19. 

Vegetable  cookery 

d 

d 

20. 

Meat  cookery 

fh 

edh 

23. 

Banquet  preparation 

d 

24. 

Buffet  preparation 

d 

27. 

Basic  nutrition 

a 
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Content  Units 

Core  Content  for  Courses 

Basic 

General 

29.  Storage  and  receiving 

a 

31.  Sandwich  making 

c 

32.  Salad  preparation 

b 

b 

33.  Grilling  procedures 

c 

34.  Deep-fat  procedures 

c 

cd 

35.  Fountain  service 

b 

c 

36.  Breakfast  cookery 

a 

ab 

37.  Order  taking  and  serving 

b 

c 

38.  Microwave  cookery 

a 

42.  Table  set-up 

b 

43.  Customer  contacts 

a 

44.  Types  of  service 

a 

45.  Menu  knowledge 

a 

46.  Preparation  of  work  stations 

a 

47.  After-service  duties 

b 

50.  Food  management 

a 

51.  Canada’s  Food  Guide 

a 

a 

52.  Dishwashing  procedures 

a 

54.  Non-alcoholic  beverages 

a 

55.  Dairy  products 

a 

56.  Fruit  preparation 

a 

59.  Garnish 

a 

See  “Course  Content  for  the  Food  Services  Grouping’’ ,  beginning  on  page  36,  for  description 
of  the  subunits  a,  b,  c,  etc. 


Basic  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  basic  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFR3B 
for  Grade  1 1  and  TFR4B  for  Grade  12. 


Aims 

I 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  work  responsibly  on  their  own; 

-  gain  confidence  in  working  with  others  in  a 
courteous  and  businesslike  manner; 


further  develop  skills  and  techniques  required 
to  prepare  and  serve  foods  in  a  restaurant; 
learn  and  practise  safe  working  habits  and 
procedures  as  would  be  required  in  a  food 
service  establishment; 
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-  develop  competence  in  the  communication 
skills  required  to  understand  and  record 
requests,  ideas,  and  information; 

-  develop  knowledge  and  understanding  of, 
and  skill  in  complying  with,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  appropriate  sections  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  and  other  legislation  as  it  applies 
to  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies,  and  work  areas; 


-  participate  in  work  experience  and  co¬ 
operative  education  programs  related  to  the 
restaurant  services  industry; 

-  acquire  knowledge  of  careers  and  further 
training  opportunities  in  the  restaurant  ser¬ 
vices  industry. 


Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


Courses  that  stress  a  short-order  cooking  theme 
should  include  a  study  of  selected  topics  from 
units  16,  33,  34,  35,  and  36,  listed  in  the 
course  content  for  this  subject  grouping  at  the 
end  of  this  module.  Students  should  be  given  a 
variety  of  practical  experiences  ranging  from 
fountain  work  to  meal  cooking.  Portioning 
and  arranging  food  attractively  on  a  plate 
should  be  a  part  of  this  theme,  while  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  efficient  work  habits  and  cleanliness 
should  be  ongoing.  Students  must  be  kept 
aware  of  the  importance  of  good  sanitation 
and  cleanliness. 

Courses  that  focus  on  the  theme  of  the  duties 
of  a  waiter/waitress  should  include  topics 
selected  from  units  42  through  47.  Personal 
grooming  should  receive  particular  emphasis 
as  a  component  of  this  theme.  Writing  and 
numerical  skills  should  be  reinforced  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  recording  and  costing  of  orders. 

Whenever  possible,  students  taking  Senior 
Division  courses  at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty 
should  be  encouraged  to  work  independently 
on  assigned  tasks  and  to  assume  leadership 
roles  in  assisting  other  students. 

The  performance  objectives  for  apprenticeship 
outlined  in  the  cook  training  profile  (available 
through  the  Linkage  program  for  this  trade) 
may  serve  as  supplementary  curriculum  con¬ 
tent  for  courses  based  on  this  section.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  this  program  is  available  from  the 
directors  of  the  regional  offices  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education. 

The  training  profile  includes  units  on  short- 
order  items,  table  service,  menu  planning. 


sanitation,  safety,  and  equipment  -  all  of 
which  can  be  directly  supportive  of  courses  in 
restaurant  services. 

Work  experience  can  benefit  students  at  any 
point  in  their  Senior  Division  course  work 
-  particularly  when  such  experience  develops 
the  students’  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
work  independently  on  assigned  tasks.  Early 
experiences  can  help  students  to  explore  ca¬ 
reers  in  the  subject  field,  whereas  later 
experiences  can  reinforce  and  further  develop 
particular  objectives  of  the  course.  All  work 
experience,  whether  gained  through  co¬ 
operative  education  placements  or  through 
part-time  work,  can  improve  student  chances 
for  employment  and  career  success  after 
graduation. 

Courses  offered  at  the  basic  level  of  difficulty 
could  include  objectives  that  deal  with  busi¬ 
ness  aspects  of  the  subject  in  addition  to  skill 
development.  These  objectives  could  focus 
on  development  of  an  inventory  of  equipment 
appropriate  to  the  efficient  operation  of  a 
fast-food  counter  or  small  restaurant,  or  an 
investigation  of  some  of  the  business  aspects 
of  owning  and  operating  a  small  food  service 
establishment.  Such  objectives,  related  to  a 
theme  of  self-employment,  could  also  be  at¬ 
tempted  as  individual  projects  by  students.  All 
students  should  be  encouraged  to  achieve  at 
higher  levels  of  difficulty  in  this  program 
if  they  are  able  to  do  so. 
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General  Level 


Course  codes  assigned  to  general  level  courses 
planned  under  this  section  will  be  TFR3G 
for  Grade  1 1  and  TFR4G  for  Grade  12. 


Aims 


In  all  courses  based  on  this  section,  students 

will  have  the  opportunity  to: 

-  acquire  confidence  in  their  ability  both  to 
work  responsibly  on  their  own  and  to  work 
with  others  in  a  courteous  and  businesslike 
manner; 

-  further  develop  skills  in  fast-food  preparation 
and  service  in  a  restaurant; 

-  learn  and  practise  safe  working  habits  and 
develop  a  positive  attitude  towards  the  safe 
and  correct  use  of  equipment,  materials, 
and  protective  clothing  used  in  restaurant 
services; 

-  develop  knowledge  and  understanding  of, 
and  skill  in  complying  with,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  relevant  sections  of  the  Public 


Health  Act  and  other  legislation  related  to 
restaurant  services  as  they  apply  to  personal 
hygiene  and  sanitation  of  equipment,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  work  areas; 

-  develop  problem-solving  skills  related  to 
applications  of  food  services  technology; 

-  participate  in  work  experience  and/or  co¬ 
operative  education  placement  in  the  restau¬ 
rant  services  industry; 

-  acquire  knowledge  of  careers  and  further 
training  opportunities  in  the  restaurant  ser¬ 
vices  industry  and  a  perspective  on  the  place 
of  this  industry  within  the  food  services 
field. 


Suggestions  for 
Teachers 


i 


The  performance  objectives  for  apprenticeship 
outlined  in  the  cook  training  profile  (available 
through  the  Linkage  program  for  this  trade) 
may  serve  as  supplementary  curriculum  con¬ 
tent  for  courses  based  on  this  section.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  this  program  is  available  from  the 
directors  of  the  regional  offices  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education.  The  training  profile  for  cook 
includes  units  on  short-order  items,  table  ser¬ 
vice,  menu  planning,  sanitation,  safety,  and 
equipment  -  all  of  which  can  be  directly 
supportive  of  courses  in  restaurant  services. 

Courses  offered  at  the  general  level  of  diffi¬ 
culty  may  include,  in  addition  to  skill  de¬ 
velopment  objectives,  objectives  that  probe 
technological,  scientific,  or  commercial  as¬ 
pects  of  the  subject.  These  may  include,  for 
example,  cognitive  objectives  related  to  the 
different  types  of  toxins,  chemical  poisons, 
and  micro-organisms  associated  with  food 
preparation  (e.g.,  their  effects  and  their  con¬ 
trol).  Alternatively,  additional  objectives  may 


involve  the  exploration  of  possible  fast-food 
products,  and  the  equipment  and  supplies 
necessary  to  the  efficient  operation  of  a  short- 
order  food  operation  or  small  restaurant.  An 
investigation  of  some  of  the  business  aspects 
of  owning  and  operating  a  small  food  service 
establishment  may  also  be  undertaken  as  a 
project  by  students. 

The  use  of  themes  can  serve  as  an  effective 
structure  for  the  learning  activities  in  all 
courses.  These  themes  can  relate  to  catered 
events  at  the  school  or  to  special  holidays  such 
as  Christmas  or  Easter.  Themes  related  to  a 
particular  emphasis  in  the  course  work  (e.g., 
short-order  cooking  or  the  duties  of  a  waiter/ 
waitress)  can  be  treated  simultaneously  with 
special-event  themes. 
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Summary  of  Core  Content 
for  Courses  in  the  Food 
Services  Grouping 


Chart  4.1.9 

Content  Units 

Food  Preparation  - 

Food  Preparation  - 

Baking 

Commercial 

Domestic 

Restaurant  Services 

(Gr.  9-10) 

(Gr.  11-12) 

(Gr.  9-10) 

(Gr.  11-12) 

(Gr.  9-10) 

(Gr. 

11-12) 

(Gr.  9-10) 

(Gr.  11-12) 

Basic 

Gen 

Basic 

Gen 

Basic 

Gen 

Basic 

Gen 

Basic 

Gen 

Basic 

Gen 

Basic 

Gen 

Basic 

Gen 

1  Sanitation  and  trade  regulations 

a 

ad 

d 

be 

a 

ad 

d 

be 

a 

ac 

c 

e 

a 

ad 

d 

be 

2.  Safety 

a 

abc 

ac 

a 

a 

abc 

ac 

a 

a 

ab 

ab 

a 

a 

abc 

ac 

a 

3.  Basic  shop  practices 

ab 

ab 

ad 

ade 

ab 

ab 

ad 

ade 

ab 

abf 

ab 

abf 

a 

a 

af 

af 

4.  Planning  of  work 

b 

ab 

b 

abc 

a 

ac 

b 

ab 

b 

ab 

5.  Opportunities  in  the  food 

b 

be 

d 

b 

be 

d 

b 

be 

d 

services  industry 

6.  Pastries 

a 

a 

b 

c 

a 

a 

a 

a 

7.  Yeast  goods 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

a 

8.  Quick  breads 

a 

a 

b 

a 

a 

9.  Cakes 

a 

a 

b 

c 

a 

a 

10.  Cookies 

a 

a 

b 

c 

a 

a 

11.  Fillings 

a 

ab 

b 

c 

a 

a 

b 

12.  Icing  cakes 

a 

ab 

b 

c 

a 

a 

13.  Basic  stock 

a 

ab 

b 

ab 

a 

14.  Basic  sauces 

a 

ab 

c 

d 

a 

a 

a 

a 

15.  Soup  cookery 

a 

abc 

be 

bed 

a 

a 

b 

b 

d 

d 

16.  Egg  cookery 

a 

a 

a 

ab 

b 

c 

a 

a 

b 

be 

a 

ab 

b 

c 

17.  Fish 

ae 

ace 

c 

bd 

a 

a 

d 

de 

a 

a 

c 

ce 

18.  Potato  cookery 

c 

be 

b 

ad 

b 

b 

a 

c 

c 

19.  Vegetable  cookery 

d 

bd 

c 

ac 

d 

bd 

c 

ac 

d 

d 

20.  Meat  cookery 

be 

abe 

ag 

gh 

b 

ae 

ae 

g 

a 

a 

fh 

edh 

21.  Farinaceous  dishes 

b 

be 

be 

ad 

b 

be 

22.  Steam  table 

a 

a 

a 

a 

23.  Banquet  preparation 

a 

d 

24.  Buffet  preparation 

b 

be 

d 

25.  International  dishes 

a 

26.  Diet  cookery 

a 

a 

27.  Basic  nutrition 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

28.  Grocery  selection 

a 

a 

b 

29.  Storage  and  receiving 

a 

a 

a 

a 

30.  Meal  planning 

c 

b 

a 

31.  Sandwich  making 

a 

a 

a 

a 

c 

32.  Salad  preparation 

a 

a 

b 

b 

a 

a 

a 

a 

b 

b 

t 
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Summary  of  Core  Content 


Content  Units 

Baking 
(Gr.  9-10) 

(Gr.  11-12) 

Food  Preparation  - 
Commercial 
(Gr.  9-10)  (Gr. 

11-12) 

Food  Preparation  - 
Domestic 

(Gr.  9-10)  (Gr.  11-12) 

Restaurant  Services 
(Gr.  9-10)  (Gr.  11-12) 

Basic  Gen 

Basic  Gen 

Basic  Gen 

Basic 

Gen 

Basic  Gen 

Basic  Gen 

Basic 

Gen 

Basic 

Gen 

33.  Grilling  procedures 

ab  abc 

c 

ab 

abc 

c 

34.  Deep-fat  procedures 

b  a 

c 

c 

b 

a 

c 

cd 

35.  Fountain  service 

a 

ab 

b 

c 

36.  Breakfast  cookery 

a 

a 

ab 

a 

a  c 

a 

a 

ab 

37.  Order  taking  and  serving 

a 

ab 

b 

c 

38.  Microwave  cookery  a  a 


39.  Retail  meat  cutting 

40.  Storage  of  goods  and  meat  a 


41.  Freezing  techniques  b  a 


42.  Table  set-up 

a 

a 

a 

b 

a 

a 

b 

43.  Customer  contacts 

a 

44.  Types  of  service 

a 

45.  Menu  knowledge 

a 

46.  Preparation  of  work  stations 

a 

47.  After- service  duties 

a 

a 

b 

48.  Preparation  of  portable  foods 

b 

ab 

49.  Entertainment 

a 

50.  Food  management 

a 

a 

a 

51.  Canada’s  Food  Guide 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

52.  Dishwashing  procedures 

a 

a 

a 

ab 

a 

a 

a 

a 

53.  Soft  desserts 

a 

a 

a 

a 

54.  Non-alcoholic  beverages 

a 

a 

a 

a 

55.  Dairy  products 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

56.  Fruit  preparation 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

57.  Preserving 

58.  Candy  making 

59.  Garnish 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

60.  Poultry  cookery 

a 

ab 

b 

a 

a 

b 

See  “ Course  Content  for  the  Food  Services  Grouping” ,  beginning  on  page  36,  for  description  of  the  subunits  a,  b,  c,  etc. 
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Course  Content  for  the  Food 
Services  Grouping 


1.  Sanitation  and  trade  regulations 


2.  Safety 


3.  Basic  shop  practices 


4.  Planning  of  work 


5.  Opportunities  in  the  food  services 
industry 


a)  Handling  and  storing  food;  disposing  of 
refuse;  personal  hygiene;  grooming  and 
proper  dress;  sanitation  codes; 

b)  relevant  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Act;  causes  and 
effects  of  food  poisoning; 

c)  food  poisoning  and  foreign  matter; 

d)  cleaning  materials  and  pesticides  -  chemi¬ 
cal  content  of  detergents  and  pesticides, 
uses  and  limitations,  disease-carrying  in¬ 
sects,  scheduling  application  of  pesticides; 

e)  safe  use  and  storage  of  domestic  cleaning 
materials. 


a)  Causes  and  prevention  of  accidents;  pre¬ 
cautions  in  using  tools,  utensils,  and 
equipment; 

b)  fire  safety; 

c)  using  chemicals; 

d)  using  metal-meshed  glove  when  cutting 
meat. 

a)  Identifying  and  using  basic  ingredients, 
tools,  equipment,  and  utensils;  cleaning 
tools,  utensils,  equipment,  and  working 
areas; 

b)  weighing  and  measuring  liquid  and  dry 
ingredients;  reading  and  following  recipes; 

c)  food  terminology; 

d)  identifying  and  using  ingredients;  convert¬ 
ing  recipes  to  smaller  and/or  larger  quan¬ 
tities; 

e)  common  decorating  and  garnishing  tech¬ 
niques; 

f)  packaging  and  wrapping  techniques. 

a)  Time  management  in  food  preparation; 
serving;  holding; 

b)  portion  control; 

c)  costing;  purchasing. 

a)  Food  occupations;  job  classifications; 

b)  careers  in  the  food  industry; 

c)  the  Linkage  program; 

d)  apprenticeships,  college  courses,  qualifica¬ 
tions  required  for  specific  courses; 

e)  apprenticeship. 


a) 

b) 

c) 


Pie  dough;  sweet  paste; 
puff  paste  goods; 

fancy  pastries;  puff  pastry  products;  choux 
paste  (e.g.,  eclairs,  cream  puffs). 


6.  Pastries 
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7.  Yeast  goods 

a)  Breads,  rolls;  straight  doughs; 

b)  variety  fermented  goods  -  doughnuts, 
buns,  Danish  pastries; 

c)  variety  breads  -  sourdoughs,  sponge 
doughs,  rye,  egg,  cheese,  French  breads. 

8.  Quick  breads 

a)  Tea  biscuits;  muffins; 

b)  fruit  loaves;  cake  doughnuts. 

9.  Cakes 

a)  Preparing  batters  -  butter  cakes,  sponge 
cakes,  fruit  cakes;  garnishing  and  serving 
cakes; 

b)  variety  cakes  -  sponge  cakes,  angel  cakes, 
chiffon  cakes; 

c)  cake  theory  -  types,  methods,  cake  faults; 
garnishing  and  serving  cakes. 

10.  Cookies 

a)  Rolled;  bagged;  cut;  dropped; 

b)  fancy  cookies  -  bagged  filling  and  deco¬ 
rating; 

c)  meringue  goods;  macaroons. 

11.  Fillings 

a)  Using  prepared  fillings; 

b)  custard-type  fillings;  syrup  fillings; 

c)  preparing  from  fresh,  frozen,  and  canned 
fruit;  using  various  starches. 

12.  Icing  cakes 

a)  Preparing  and  using  butter  icings  (butter 
creams);  manipulating  palette  knives,  pip¬ 
ing  bags,  and  decorating  tubes; 

b)  decorative  icings  -  butter  creams,  glace 
royale  fondant;  constructing  paper  cornet; 
using  turntable; 

c)  decorating  -  lettering,  borders,  flowers 
from  icing  and  marzipan,  chocolate  cou- 
verture. 

13.  Basic  stock 

a)  Preparing  ingredients;  cooking  stocks  - 
brown  stock,  white  stock,  fish  stocks; 

b)  handling  stocks;  cooling  and  storing  stocks; 
using  stocks. 

14.  Basic  sauces 

a)  Categories  of  sauces;  preparing  mayon¬ 
naise,  veloute,  cream,  brown,  and  tomato 
sauces  from  commercial  base; 

b)  various  types  of  thickening  agents  (e.g., 
roux);  straining,  passing,  and  finishing 
various  types  of  sauces; 

c)  preparing  mayonnaise; 

d)  specialty  sauces  as  derivatives  of  all  basic 
sauces;  non-derivative  sauces. 
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15.  Soup  cookery 

a)  Preparing,  cooking,  and  clarifying  soup; 

b)  cream  soups  and  veloutes;  thickening 
agents;  mixing,  blending,  and  cooking; 
purees,  pulses,  and  potages; 

c)  serving  soups  -  hot,  cold,  and  chilled; 

d)  variety  soups,  special  soups,  international 
soups,  various  garnishes  for  soups,  fruit 
soups. 

16.  Egg  cookery 

a)  Uses  of  eggs;  sizes,  grading,  and  storing; 

b)  preparing  poached,  boiled,  and  scrambled 
eggs; 

c)  omelettes  -  making,  filling,  and  folding 
all  varieties; 

d)  other  egg  dishes. 

17.  Fish 

a)  Types  of  fish  (fresh  and  salt  water); 

b)  handling  and  storing  fish; 

c)  various  methods  of  cooking  fish  -  breading 
and  in-batter  procedures; 

d)  fish  dishes; 

e)  types  of  shellfish; 

f)  storing  and  preparing  shellfish;  cooking 
methods;  various  dishes. 

18.  Potato  cookery 

a)  Qualities  and  types  of  potatoes; 

b)  preparing  for  different  methods  of  cooking; 

c)  uses  of  frozen  or  canned  potatoes; 

d)  various  potato  dishes. 

19.  Vegetable  cookery 

a)  Varieties  of  root  and  green  vegetables; 

b)  care,  handling,  and  storage  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables; 

c)  preparing  for  different  methods  of  cooking; 

d)  uses  of  frozen  or  canned  vegetables. 

20.  Meat  cookery 

a)  Types  of  meats  and  cuts; 

b)  braises  and  stews; 

c)  poaching,  boiling,  and  steaming; 

d)  sauteing  and  pan  frying; 

e)  ground-meat  entrees; 

f)  deep  frying; 

g)  roasting; 

h)  barbecuing  and  grilling. 

21.  Farinaceous  dishes 

a)  Varieties  of  pasta;  preparation; 

b)  farinaceous  cooking  -  noodles  (pasta); 

c)  cooking  methods  for  rice; 

d)  cooking  methods  for  other  cereals. 

22.  Steam  table 

a)  Set-up  and  care  of  hot-  and  cold-food 
sections. 
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23.  Banquet  preparation 

a)  Planning  menus;  ordering  and  purchasing 
foods;  controlling  portions; 

b)  storing  cooked  and  raw  foods  (refrigerator 
management); 

c)  specialized  banquet  equipment; 

d)  set-up  and  service  procedures. 

24.  Buffet  preparation 

a)  Selecting  foods  (taste,  colour,  texture, 
etc.);  types  of  clientele;  occasion  or  theme; 

b)  preparing  and  presenting  cold  meats  and 
salads; 

c)  decorating  and  garnishing;  chaud-froid  set¬ 
up  and  service  procedures; 

d)  chafing  dish  procedures. 

25.  International  dishes 

a)  Background  information  on  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  national  and  classical  dishes;  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  serving  these  dishes. 

26.  Diet  cookery 

a)  Clear  fluid  diets;  fluid  diets;  soft  diets; 

b)  geriatric  nutritional  requirements; 

c)  nutritional  requirements  of  young  children; 
restricted-calorie  diets;  special  diets. 

27.  Basic  nutrition 

a)  Food  groups  -  starches,  sugars,  fats,  and 
proteins;  vitamins;  minerals;  water. 

28.  Grocery  selection 

a)  Guides  to  buying  fresh,  frozen,  dried, 
reconstituted  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  dry 
goods,  and  dairy  products; 

b)  food  costing  and  quality. 

29.  Storage  and  receiving 

a)  Dry  storage;  refrigeration;  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures;  type  of  freezer  wrap;  storage 
times. 

30.  Meal  planning 

a)  Nutritional  values  of  foods;  selecting  and 
purchasing  food; 

b)  organizing  time  and  energy; 

c)  foods  for  special  occasions  -  breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner. 

31.  Sandwich  making 

a)  Buttering  bread;  preparing  spreads;  fillings; 
seasonings;  garnishes;  wrappings; 

b)  correct  storage  procedure  and  marketing 
skills; 

c)  variety  sandwiches  -  origins  and  types, 
types  of  bread  and  buns;  organization  and 
layout  of  sandwich  stations  for  volume 
production. 
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32.  Salad  preparation 

a)  Cleaning  and  preparing  raw  ingredients; 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  side 
salads  and  main  courses; 

b)  specialty  salads  -  desserts,  main  course, 
gelatin  salads,  garnishing;  buffet  prepara¬ 
tion;  arranging  and  serving. 

33.  Grilling  procedures 

a)  Tools  used;  correct  temperatures;  types  of 
fats  and  oils;  types  of  grills; 

b)  cleaning  and  conditioning  grills; 

c)  preparing  and  grilling  foods. 

34.  Deep-fat  procedures 

a)  Types  of  fryers  and  accessories;  standard 
frying  procedures; 

b)  preparing  for  breading;  applying  batter; 

c)  frying;  frying  temperatures;  fats  and  oils  - 
types,  filtering,  breakdown,  and  changing; 

d)  extra  safety  procedures. 

35.  Fountain  service 

a)  Toppings  and  syrups;  ice  cream  and  sher¬ 
bets  -  types,  handling,  and  garnishing; 
sodas; 

b)  floats  and  frappes;  ades,  freezes,  and  colas; 

c)  specialty  sundaes  and  parfaits;  a  la  carte 
ice  cream  orders. 

36.  Breakfast  cookery 

a)  Egg  cookery; 

b)  care  and  use  of  griddle  and  waffle  irons; 
waffles  and  pancakes  -  methods  and  types; 

c)  breakfast  meats  -  frying,  broiling; 

d)  toasts  -  French,  cinnamon,  plain. 

37.  Order  taking  and  serving 

a)  Taking  and  writing  up  orders;  sequence  of 
serving;  setting  up  and  cleaning;  bussing 
and  stacking  dishes; 

b)  dining-room  service  -  types  of  service 
(French,  Russian,  etc.),  reception  and 
hosting  activities,  banquets; 

c)  dealing  with  accidents  and  unruly  guests; 
assisting  the  handicapped,  the  elderly, 
and  children. 

38.  Microwave  cookery 

a)  Uses;  timing;  containers;  cleanliness; 
safety;  preparing  individual  dishes  and 
complete  meals. 

39.  Retail  meat  cutting 

a)  (Includes  beef,  pork,  veal,  lamb,  poultry, 
fish,  and  variety  meats.)  Deboning  hinds, 
sides,  fronts;  trimming  and  preparing 
roasts;  portion  cut  meat  (steaks,  etc.); 
packaging  and  wrapping  techniques;  . 

counter  layout  and  display;  weighing,  | 

pricing,  and  selling. 
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40.  Storage  of  goods  and  meat 

a)  Storing  all  goods,  meats,  poultry,  and  fish 
-  fresh  and  frozen;  rotating  stock. 

41.  Freezing  techniques 

a)  Care  of  surplus  meats,  poultry,  and  fish; 
care  and  storage  of  frozen  meats,  poultry, 
and  fish;  freezing  techniques  -  tempera¬ 
tures,  containers; 

b)  care  and  freezing  of  raw  and  baked  pas¬ 
tries,  cakes,  and  yeast  goods;  holding  time 
for  yeast  goods. 

42.  Table  set-up 

a)  Pre-set-up;  linens  and  silver;  settings  - 
informal,  buffet,  and  formal; 

b)  table  covers,  draping,  types  of  cutlery, 
settings  -  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  set¬ 
tings  for  various  types  of  service;  napkin 
folding. 

43.  Customer  contacts 

a)  Greeting  and  seating  guests;  presenting 
menus;  taking,  writing,  filling,  and  serving 
(timing)  orders;  dealing  with  accidents, 
unruly  guests,  children,  and  complaints; 
familiarizing  guests  with  house  rules. 

44.  Types  of  service 

a)  Table,  booth,  counter,  tray,  cafeteria, 
American,  French,  Russian,  English, 
buffet. 

45.  Menu  knowledge 

a)  Terminology;  choices  and  prices;  selling 
techniques. 

46.  Preparation  of  work  stations 

a)  Setting  up  stations  and  side  stands;  knowl¬ 
edge  of  accompaniments. 

47.  After-service  duties 

a)  Presenting  cheques;  taking  cash,  credit 
cards;  personal  touches  and  finesse;  clear¬ 
ing  tables; 

b)  point-of-sale  duties  -  handling  cheques, 
receiving  payment  (cash,  cheques,  credit 
cards);  cashiering  security. 

48.  Preparation  of  portable  foods 

a)  Party  foods;  picnic  lunches;  barbecue 
cooking; 

b)  packing  a  lunch  for  school  or  work. 

49.  Entertainment 

a)  Party  planning  for  showers,  birthdays, 
etc.;  invitations;  thank-you's. 

50.  Food  management 

a)  Business  practices;  costing;  accounting; 
storage,  receiving;  kitchen  organization; 
production  efficiency  programs;  staff  rela¬ 
tions;  menu  planning;  public  relations; 
stock  records. 

51.  Canada’s  Food  Guide 

a)  Availability;  interpretation;  application. 
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52.  Dishwashing  procedures 

a)  Machine  temperatures  for  washing  and 
rinsing;  scraping;  prerinsing;  washing; 
racking;  drying;  stacking;  storing;  checking 
condition  of  crockery  or  china,  glassware, 
and  cutlery; 

b)  manual  procedures. 

53.  Soft  desserts 

a)  Gelatines;  egg  desserts;  baked  puddings. 

54.  Non-alcoholic  beverages 

a)  Making  tea,  coffee,  hot  chocolate,  and 
other  hot  drinks;  making  various  cold 
drinks  -  iced  tea,  punch,  lemonades. 

55.  Dairy  products 

a)  Types  (milk,  cheese,  yogurt,  etc.),  quality, 
storage,  uses. 

56.  Fruit  preparation 

a)  Types  of  fruit  and  their  categories,  storage, 
preparation; 

b)  fruit  in  meals  and  desserts. 

57.  Preserving 

a)  Selecting  and  preparing  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  pickles,  sauces,  and  fruit 
preserves;  various  preserving  and  safe  M 

storage  methods.  ^ 

58.  Candy  making 

a)  Fudge,  toffee,  chocolate  couverture,  pulled 
sugar,  marzipan  fruits. 

59.  Garnish 

a)  For  appetizers  and  main  courses,  including 
egg,  meat,  fish,  and  farinaceous  dishes. 

60.  Poultry  cookery 

a)  Various  types  of  cooking  methods; 

b)  various  dishes  for  the  different  types  of 
poultry. 

$ 
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Courses  in  Technological 
Studies  ( by  Subject  Grouping ) 

^Courses  identified  with  this  symbol  will  continue  for  the  time  being  to  be  based  in  part  on 
existing  Senior  Division  guidelines,  such  as  the  Elements  of  Technology  series  and  particular 
Grade  11  and  12  outlines  in  Technical  Subjects  RP-27,  1963. 


Course 

Course  Div  Approved  Course  Levels  Code 


1.  Transportation 

Automotive  Mechanics 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TAM 

Grouping 

Automotive  Mechanics* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TAM 

Auto  Body  Repair 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TAB 

Auto  Body  Repair* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TAB 

Small  Engines 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TAE 

Small  Engines* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TAE 

Service  Station  Attendant 

Int 

Basic 

TAS 

Service  Station  Attendant 

Sr 

Basic 

TAS 

Agricultural  Equipment  Servicing 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TAG 

Agricultural  Equipment  Servicing 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TAG 

2.  Construction 

Woodwork 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TCW 

Grouping 

Construction  Technology* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TCY 

Carpentry* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TCC 

Industrial  Woodwork* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TML 

Masonry  and  Trowel  Trades 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TCT 

Masonry  and  Trowel  Trades 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TCT 

Heating,  Refrigeration,  and  Air 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TCH 

Conditioning 

Heating,  Refrigeration,  and  Air 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TCH 

Conditioning* 

Plumbing  and  Pipefitting 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TCP 

Plumbing  and  Pipefitting* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TCP 

Building  and  Equipment 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TCM 

Maintenance 

Building  and  Equipment 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TCM 

Maintenance 

Custodial  Services 

Int 

Basic 

TCS 

Custodial  Services 

Sr 

Basic 

TCS 

Painting  and  Decorating 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TCD 

Painting  and  Decorating 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TCD 
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Div  Approved  Course  Levels  Code 


3.  Electrical 

Applied  Electricity 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TEA 

Grouping 

Electrical  Technology* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TEY 

Electronics 

Int 

General 

Advanced 

TEL 

Electronics* 

Sr 

General 

Advanced 

TEL 

Electrical  Appliance  Repair 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TER 

Electrical  Appliance  Repair 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TER 

Computer  Technology* 

Sr 

General 

Advanced 

TEC 

4.  Food  Services 

Baking 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TFB 

Grouping 

Baking 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TFB 

Food  Preparation  -  Commercial 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TFC 

Food  Preparation  -  Commercial 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TFC 

Food  Preparation  -  Domestic 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TFD 

Food  Preparation  -  Domestic 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TFD 

Restaurant  Services 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TFR 

Restaurant  Services 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TFR 

5.  Graphics 

Drafting 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TDR 

Grouping 

Drafting  -  Architectural* 

Sr 

General 

Advanced 

TDA 

Drafting  -  Electrical* 

Sr 

General 

Advanced 

TDE 

Drafting  -  Mechanical* 

Sr 

General 

Advanced 

TDM 

Drafting  -  Comprehensive* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TDG 

Blueprint  Reading  and  Sketching 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TDB 

Blueprint  Reading  and  Sketching 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TDB 

Graphic  Communications 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TGR 

Graphic  Communications* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TGR 

Photography 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TGP 

Photography 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TGP 

Vocational  Art* 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TGV 

Vocational  Art* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TGV 
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Course  Div  Approved  Course  Levels  Code 


6.  Horticulture 

General  Horticulture 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

THO 

Grouping 

General  Horticulture 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

THO 

Landscape  Design  and 

Int 

Basic 

General 

THL 

Maintenance 

Landscape  Design  and 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

THL 

Maintenance 

Nursery  Production 

Int 

Basic 

General 

THN 

Nursery  Production 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

THN 

Greenhouse  Production 

Int 

Basic 

General 

THG 

Greenhouse  Production 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

THG 

Floral  Design 

Int 

Basic 

General 

THD 

Floral  Design 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

THD 

7.  Materials,  Processes, 

Industrial  Arts,  Grades  7  and  8 

Int 

— 

— 

— 

— 

and  Design  Grouping 

Industrial  Arts, 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TIN 

Grades  9  and  10 

Industrial  Arts 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TIN 

Design  Studies 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TID 

Design  Studies 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TID 

Elements  of  Technology* 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TIE 

Elements  of  Technology* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TIE 

8.  Manufacturing 

Machine  Shop  Practice 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TMS 

Grouping 

General  Machinist* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TMS 

Millwright* 

Sr 

General 

Advanced 

TMM 

Mechanical  Technology* 

Sr 

General 

Advanced 

TMY 

Sheet  Metal  Practice 

Int 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TMT 

Sheet  Metal  Practice* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

TMT 

Welding 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TMW 

Welding* 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TMW 

Foundry  Practice 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TMF 

Foundry  Practice* 

Sr 

Basic 

Genera] 

TMF 

Power  Transmission  and  Control 

Int 

General 

Advanced 

TMC 

Industrial  Control  -  Power  and 

Sr 

General 

Advanced 

TMC 

Processes* 

Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics* 

Sr 

General 

Advanced 

TMH 

Instrumentation* 

Sr 

General 

Advanced 

TMI 

Principles  of  Technology* 

Sr 

General 

Advanced 

TMP 
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Div 

Approved  Course  Levels 

Code 

9.  Persona!  Services 

Cosmetology 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TPC 

Grouping 

Cosmetology 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TPC 

Guiding  and  Tourist  Services 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TPG 

Guiding  and  Tourist  Services 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TPG 

Home  Nursing,  Child  Care,  and 
Health  Care  Services 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TPH 

Home  Nursing,  Child  Care,  and 
Health  Care  Services 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TPH 

10.  Textiles 

Grouping 

Sewing  and  Clothing 

Construction 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TXS 

Sewing  and  Clothing 

Construction 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TXS 

Textile  Maintenance  and 
Servicing 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TXM 

Textile  Maintenance  and 
Servicing 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TXM 

Upholstery 

Int 

Basic 

General 

TXU 

Upholstery 

Sr 

Basic 

General 

TXU 

Module  1 ,  1986 

Baking  ( Grades  9-12) 

Food  Preparation  —  Commercial  ( Grades  9-12) 
Food  Preparation  -  Domestic  ( Grades  9-12) 
Restaurant  Services  (Grades  9-12) 


